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THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


TO MY COLLEAGUES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The 1973 U. S. Savings Bonds Campaign is being 
conducted in the Department and the Foreign Service 
during the month of May. 


The U. S. Savings Bonds program is of utmost 
importance to our country and to us as individuals. 
Those of us who participate play a meaningful role 
in the financial management and economic growth of 
our nation. What is equally important is that it 
adds to the economic security of all those who take 
part. 


The overall success of the Payroll Savings Plan 
owes a great deal to the participation of Federal 
employees. It is a convenient and systematic method 
of saving. I urge each of you to consider partici- 
pating in the program at this time. 


William P. Rogers 








The Newsletter is published monthly by the 
Department of State to acquaint its officers and 
employees, at home and abroad, with develop- 
ments of interest which may affect operations 
(olan 1-16-10) 811-1 


The deadline for submitting material for pub- 
lication is the 20th of each month. 


Contributions from the field may be sub- 
mitted by an Operations Memorandum with the 
subject title: Newsletter. 


In the Department, contributions should be 
in writing and addressed to the Newsletter, 
DG/PA, Room 6808. 


The Department of State Newsletter, pri- 
marily intended for internal communications, is 
available to the general public through the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


The domestic subscription rate is $9.00 a 
year. There is an additional charge of $2.25 for 
foreign mailing. A single copy sells for $1.00. 
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THE COVER—This photograph 
was made in Hanoi shortly after 
the release of FSO Philip W. 
Manhard, left, who was cap- 
tured in Hue on Jan. 31, 1968. 
He is shown with Francis X. 
Ready, Counselor for Adminis- 
trative Affairs in Manila, who 
escorted Mr. Manhard to Clark 
Air Force Base in the Philip- 
pines (See story beginning on 
page 2). 





AIRPORT WELCOME—Dr. Curtis W. Tarr, Under Secretary for Security Assistance, third from right, and other Department officials 
warmly greeted FSO Philip W. Manhard, at microphones, at Andrews Air Force Base on March 19 after his release from Hanoi. 


FSO Philip W. Manhard Spent 41 Years in North Viet-Nam Isolation 


FSO Philip W. Manhard, 51, Province Senior Adviser 
captured January 31, 1968, at Hue and released from 
Hanoi on March 16, told the story of his imprisonment 
at a special press, radio and television news briefing at 
the Department on April 2. A transcript of his remarks, 
with only minor deletions, follows: 


MR. MANHARD: Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow 
Americans, it’s a wonderful feeling to be home. I don’t 
want to take too much of your time. I know you've got 
more important things to do than talk to me, but I am 
at your disposal. 

I would like to say one thing to start, that the home- 
coming has been so wonderful and so magnificent in treat- 
ment and in the care we have received. It has been so 
beautifully done and so thoughtfully done that I am very 
grateful and I am sure all my other fellow returnees feel 
exactly the same way. 

* * * 


I told a friend of mine, just the other evening at home, 
that for a long time when things were rather hard, we 
had no tears. But ever since we stepped on that C-121 
coming out of Hanoi and all the way along the line com- 
ing back here, this magnificent and, I think, very genuine 
and spontaneous feeling of opening of hearts of my fellow- 
countrymen to us, has been really overwhelming to every 
one of us and we’ve had lumps in our throats ever since 
we’ve come home. 

Since I got back to Washington, I’ve been at the mercy 
of the doctors, and very happily so, because they have 
been wonderful to me. I have gotten the most thorough 
medical check and care that I have ever had in my life, 
and they have allowed me recently to go home in the 


evening, spend a weekend with my family, and that’s just 
about what I’ve done. 

This morning is the first time I walked back in the 
State Department since I left in November of ’67, and 
I had to be kind of smuggled in because I didn’t even 
have my identification card. And I would like to ask 
your indulgence because I really haven’t sat down and 
talked with anybody in the State Department except a 
few personnel friends for a few minutes, and I’m kind 
of out-of-date. 

I feel a little bit like Rip Van Winkle in many ways, 
officially and in terms of changes that have taken place 
in my country since I have been away, and I really haven't 
attempted to catch up. I guess I’m a little lazy at this 
point, but with all due respect to you gentlemen and the 
ladies of the Department of State, I haven’t even looked 
at TV; I haven’t listened to the radio; I’ve picked up the 
papers and looked at a few headlines and put them 
aside, because I’ve either been at the disposal of the 
doctors or I have been in the arms of my wife and 
children. And that’s all I’ve done, so far. 

So, with that little introduction of myself, I would 
just like to put myself at your disposal and do my best 
to answer your questions about my own experience and 
my own thoughts. 

Q. Were you, or how were you, if you were, treated 
any differently from the other prisoners of war because 
of your position? 

A. Well, for the most part, I think I was treated exactly 
the same as the other prisoners with whom I was captured 
in South Viet-Nam and with whom I came to North 
Viet-Nam, and with whom I lived—pardon the expres- 
sion—in camps in Hanoi. 
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Actually, it is a little hard for me to compare exactly 
the treatment I received with the treatment other prisoners 
received because I was held in isolation for about four 
and a half years out of the total time I spent in prison 
which was five years and forty-four days. 

At times, things were hard; at times, things were not 
so hard, but I don’t really think there were significant 
differences in the way I was treated during the time, 
except perhaps I spent longer in isolation than most other 
prisoners. 

Q. Do you mean solitary confinement? 

A. Yes, I meant solitary confinement, in a single cell. 


Q. Sir, could you give us an account of your capture 
and your movements immediately after that? 

A. I was Province Senior Adviser in CORDS Pacifica- 
tion Program in South Viet-Nam in Hue in Thua Thien 
Province for only about two months. So that was the 
month of December ’67 and January 68. I was captured 
about noon on January 31, in ’68 in Hue. 

I was in my house, a two-story old French-style house 
in Hue. I was surrounded the previous night, and by dawn 
I realized I could not get out. Heavy firing all around the 
house. I was alone, and, finally, they broke into the house, 
blew in the rear door with a grenade, and about seven 
VC came in and searched the house and didn’t find me. 
I was hiding under a stairwell. 

Then the second time they came in, they were threaten- 
ing my housekeeper and the unarmed gate guard I had, 
who were living in quarters in the rear of the house. I felt 
that I could not—there was no possibility of escape and 
they would eventually find me, and I was afraid that they 
were going to kill the old lady and the old man who were 
working in my house, and at that point, I came out with 
my hands up. 

I was tied up with a telephone wire, arms behind my 
back pretty tight. The wire cut through my arms before 
I finally was taken out. And they took me out that after- 
noon to a Catholic schoolroom and questioned me a little 
bit, and finally that evening we began our march out with 
four other American civilians to west of Hue, and about 
30 hours later, we arrived at the first temporary holding 
camp west of the River in Thua Thien Province. Then 
we moved in sequence to two other temporary holding 
points, moving generally northwest through Thua Thien 
and Quang Tri Provinces, and finally travelled partly on 
foot and partly by truck to North Viet-Nam, and arrived 
at the first permanent camp in the north, in the southern 
part of North Viet-Nam—lI do not know exactly where 
it is, or was—on April 12, 1968. 

We moved—from July 3 to July 7 in ’68—to another 
permanent camp a short distance east of Hanoi in the 
delta; remained there until December 17, 1971, when we 
were moved to a camp in the foothills of mountains, 
perhaps forty-odd miles north of Hanoi, and we were then 
moved to the Hanoi Hilton on the night of January 27, 
Fae 9M, where I stayed until I was released on March 
16th. 

Q. We've heard stories over the last couple of weeks 
that tend to conflict; some people telling stories of rather 
brutal treatment and other people telling stories of moder- 
ate treatment. How would you describe your own? 

A. First of all, in moving through the jungles from the 
south to the north, the physical conditions were tough, 
and the food was very inadequate. I estimate I lost per- 
haps 40 pounds in 30 days. My feet were badly cut up on 
the march, and I was held back. at one point because they 
felt I could not walk adequately. I had to stay in one 
place for two weeks to recover a little bit from that. 
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There was no physical mistreatment of myself or the 
other prisoners I was with, the small number I was with 
at that time, but it was simply the hardships of the 
march, and I admit I wasn’t in the best physical condi- 
tion when I was captured. I felt fine, but I was rather 
pudgy around the middle. 

So, that was difficult, but it was simply the inevitable, 
I think—physical hardships of marching through rough 
terrain. We got very inadequate food, but in all honesty 
I would say that our guards that went with us didn’t 
get much better. 

On arrival in the north, in the first camp while I was 
there, I was mistreated. I was tortured for—but only once 
—for about 15 hours. This was not continued. I was— 
many threats were made against me, but after a short 
time, the threats were not carried out. I, to this day, 
don’t exactly know why, because I took the interrogator 
rather seriously and I thought he probably was going to 
carry out his threats. But, shortly after that, we were 
very suddenly moved to this other camp I mentioned 
near Hanoi in the delta, and I only saw that interrogator 
two more times at that point and his attitude had changed 
somewhat. He was still very antagonistic but did not 
physically mistreat me. 

After that, I was very sick. I had—well, I don’t need 
to trouble you with the little personal details, but I had 
a bad boil on my back, very painful day and night for 
about two and half months, and it was a rather serious 
disease, and I was rather fortunate to recover. The medi- 
cal treaty was tardy, but finally effective. 

And after that, I had another interrogator who never 
physically mistreated me, and from that time on, I was not 
physically mistreated but the nutrition I received was 
the same as the other prisoners. It was very inadequate. 
I used to joke about it and call it the vitamin-free diet, 
and I developed a rather very serious digestive problem, 
chronic for about the last three years, and that is what is 
bothering the doctors at Bethesda now. But I am very 
happy because I think now I can recover. 


Q. Phil, during your four years of isolation, how did 
you keep together as an individual? How did you keep 
your morale and your thoughts together? 


- A. Well, I would say, first of all, I was one of the 
luckiest of people. I have had, and I have come home 
to the most wonderful reception and I have had a very 
happy life with my family, and I know that they were 
constant in their faith, as I was, and as I am. And I made 
a special effort to dwell on the positive and happy experi- 
ences in my life before I was captured, especially of my 
family, and that faith and those memories sustained me. 

Not only my family really, -that’s the main thing, but 
faith in my country—and pardon, this may sound corny 
to you, but this is the way I felt—and appreciation for 
so many good friends I have had, and I am so happy to 
find them again. 


Q. What did you do when you were in isolation? How 
did you spend your days? 

A. Well, of course, at first, in the fall of ’68 and for 
a short time in ’69, I was interrogated fairly often. Not 
every day; never at night. That kept me occupied. I did 
not receive anything to read until about—I forget— 
perhaps May of 1969, and then it was only a few minor 
propaganda materials. But finally in about mid-’69, I 
began to receive their English-language Viet-Nam News 
Agency bulletins from which you could derive a little bit 
of information at least about what was happening in the 
world. And, finally, later on, they began, not only for 
myself but for others in that camp, to give us some library 








books from Hanoi, some in English and some in French, 
and I had an opportunity to try to revise my old high 
school French, and that I thought was constructive, but 
those were intermittent, and there were long periods of 
time when I had nothing to do at all. 

And, in addition to trying to—as I mentioned—think 
about the positive things in the past, I did various things. 
I used to kill ants and count them, one by one. I used 
to take a little exercise. I was rather weak and I couldn’t 
do very much. I was fortunate in having two windows 
in my cell. Many of the other cells in that immediate area 
only had one. I could see a little patch of blue sky at 
the top of a tree, and I used to enjoy that a lot. 

Finally—I wish I had thought of it sooner—but finally 
I developed the technique of making little chess pieces and 
checker pieces out of bread, which I had never done 
before, but it was sort of a physical and mental therapy, 
but I found it impossible to play chess against myself, but 
eventually, about two years later, I had a chance to play 
with another prisoner, and when I first had a chance to 
mix with five other Americans in November of ’72, that 
was the first time I had a chance to be with other prisoners 
once a week for about two hours. 

Q. What did they tell you, if anything, about the 
course of the war? 

A. Well, quite a bit, I would say, strictly from their 
point of view—highly propagandistic, on the premise of 
American aggression, and the line that, of course, the 
South Vietnamese and the Government of the Republic 
of Viet-Nam were American puppets, and so forth. I am 
sure you are quite familiar with their standard propa- 
ganda line. 

They would occasionally provide us with information 
about the United States in driblets and pieces, but they 
were almost always emphasized on the side of the peace 
movement, peace demonstrations against the war in the 
United States, military men evading the draft or seeking 
asylum in other countries, things like this. All the aspects 
of developments in the United States that were opposed 
to the war. That is what they stressed in the information 
they gave us. 

Q. Did you disbelieve that all? 


A. Well, of course, I felt that since I was in my con- 
dition, in my circumstances I really only had a worm’s 
eye view of the world, but, you know, about like that 
{indicating with hands around eyes], but I felt that 
personally there seemed to be an increase at that time, 
say ’69-’70, in anti-war sentiment in this country, but I 
couldn’t judge to what extent. I took with a very large 
grain of salt their reports, and I felt that in general that 
probably the war was having a divisive effect on American 
opinion, but I simply didn’t feel that I could trust or I 
could accept many of the things they said, because I 
thought it was obviously editorialized, slanted, to fit their 
policy and their objectives and their way of thinking. 

Q. Did you get a chance to discuss this with the 
other prisoners during your meetings with them once a 
week? What kind of inter-prisoner discipline was there 
among you? Who was your—did you have a leader? The 
other prisoners have said they did have a leadership 
formed among them? 

A. Well, first you asked about the chance to discuss 
these things with other prisoners. I had no chance what- 
soever until early November of ’72, and at that time, we 
had just been informed in their News Agency bulletin of 
their October 26th statement of the draft agreement that 
was supposedly scheduled to be signed about November 
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1, I believe, last year, and so our attention was focussed 
primarily on that. We felt perhaps that peace was finally 
very close and we felt rather encouraged by this. We 
didn’t know exactly what was going to happen, but that 
is what we were mostly talking about among ourselves. 

As far as organization or leadership among the pris- 
oners themselves, I was alone for all that time, and in 
our little group of six, you can’t, after all, be too bureau- 
cratic, you know, in a mountain camp, in November 
until January 27, this year, so we simply were three mili- 
tary and three civilians in that group, and we cooperated. 
We had so much in common, and we didn’t have any 
particular organization. 

When we got to Hanoi Hilton the night of January 27, 
at first we were put together for about two weeks with a 
total of about 22, 24— I’ve forgotten the exact number— 
of other prisoners, mostly others that I had known and 
come north with from Hue, those captured in the South. 
And then about mid-February, this year, we were moved 
to an adjoining section of the Hanoi Hilton where we 
were put in—well, there were a number of large rooms, 
anywhere from 10 to 20, 24 people in one room, and we 
were allowed to be out most of the day in the courtyard 
and mix with others, and at that time there were approxi- 
mately 80 military men—officers and enlisted—who 
shared that compound with us, and they were also all 
captured in the South, but that was only for the period 
from mid-February to March 15th. 

Q. Who were the five other prisoners you were with 
in the small camp? 

A. Colonel Ben Purcell; Captain Ted Gostus, Sergeant 
Don Lander—all Army; Mr. Charles Willis, Chuck Willis, 
who had been station manager for VOA in Hue; Mr. 
Gene Weaver, Department of Army civilian; and myself 
makes the six. 

Q. Did you have any indication why—was it the 
general practice to keep prisoners, as far as you know, 
in small groups like this? Was there any reason you six 
were segregated? 

A. I don’t know. We wondered about this ourselves, 
and we just didn’t know. For example, that was the first 
time I had ever met Colonel Purcell. The others I had 
known before. 

Q. Sir, can you tell us when you first learned of 
domestic political events such as President Johnson's 
decision not to run for re-election, the election of Presi- 
dent Nixon? Where were you? How did you learn, and 
how did you react to those developments? 


A. Well, I first heard about President Johnson’s de- 
cision, I believe he announced this on March 31 in 1968 
—help me with my memory— I first heard about that in, 
about the end of July, 1968. An interrogator told me. 
He said, “I'll give you great privilege, now. I'll tell you 
something, some news.” And he said that President 
Johnson on March 31, 1968, announced that he was 
limiting the bombing to the area of south of the 19th 
parallel in North Viet-Nam, and that he had decided not 
to run for re-election. The interrogator then asked me to 
analyze that. Why did I think he did it? I said I haven’t 
the faintest idea. It comes as a surprise to me. I have no 
basis on which to even give you an opinion. I thought 
probably President Johnson would run again for President 
when I was home, but I had no way of knowing. 

Q. Sir, when did you learn of President Nixon’s elec- 
tion; and did you get much information about the con- 
test between Humphrey and Nixon? 
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A. Very little about the election in 1968. About 
November 11, 1968, as I remember, I was told for the 
first time that President Nixon had won the election 
and the election had been very close; but that’s about 
all I heard. It wasn’t until some months later that I 
heard the approximate vote, the approximate results of 
the Congressional election; but I got very little back- 
ground or the issues in the campaign or anything. 

Q. Did you get much information during the last 
campaign when Senator McGovern was contesting the— 

A. More, but far from what I would have been 
interested in getting, naturally. But I noted that the inter- 
preters and one of the interrogators at one point seemed 
to expect that President Nixon would be re-elected be- 
fore the election. But I had no way of judging. I didn’t 
know a thing of what was going on. I was informed, 
perhaps a month after the election, that the general 
results—that President Nixon had won a majority in 49 
of the 50 states and the approximate results of the Con- 





oe election—but, again, not much in the way of 
etail. 

Q. Did you hear any information or form any special 
conclusions about the activities that took place in Hue, 
what the Communist expectations were there originally; 
and why, if you formed any judgment, they killed so 
many civilians before they left? 

A. Well, this information about the type of people 
that were killed in Hue I only learned about very, very 
recently from some few of the people who were on the 
aircraft with me coming back home. And, actually, I 
haven’t caught up with all this. I have found that many 
of the men who were in my organization in Hue did die. 
And I'll be very frank with you: I have a kind of a guilt 
complex about that myself because I just wish I'd had the 
common sense to be smarter than I was. I wish I could 
have protected them. I didn’t realize that this situation 
was as dangerous as it turned out to be and I will always 






He Said of Manhard: No Man's Soul or Sense Has Ever Looked Better 


Following is Marvin Kalb’s CBS 
Radio report on FSO Philip W. 
Manhard’s press briefing of April 2: 


It is only one POW’s view, but it 
is worth listening to. 

Philip Manhard is 51 years old, 
married and the father of three. A 
little more than five years ago he was 
the State Department’s man in the old 
imperial Vietnamese city of Hue. 

January 31, 1968, the start of the 
so-called Tet offensive, Manhard was 
captured by invading communist 
troops, marched up to North Viet- 
Nam, and for the better part of four 
and one half years he was kept in soli- 
tary confinement—one man in one 
small cell in one embattled commu- 
nist country. 

Fortunately the cell had two win- 
dows and sometimes Hanhard could 
catch a glimpse of the blue sky. May- 
be that is what kept his sanity. Or 
maybe it was his faith in himself and 
his family. 

Manhard was the highest ranking 
civilian POW, released a few weeks 
ago, flown from Hanoi to Clark AFB 
in the Philippines and then on to 
Washington where his wife Margaret, 
18-year-old son Philip (who wears 
his hair very long these days), his 
16-year-old daughter Virginia and his 
15-year-old son Richard . . . were 
waiting for him. 

For a long time Manhard was 
listed as missing, then he appeared 
on a POW list and yesterday at the 
State Department he appeared at a 
news conference. 

Gaunt is one way to describe his 
looks; heroic is another. He was thin, 
hair receded and graying, eyes blue 
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and grateful, voice soft, sometimes 
barely audible, manner gracious, ap- 
proach highly intelligent and sensitive. 

He stood before the microphones 
without saying anything for about a 
minute while camera men clicked and 
cameras whirred. Then he said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, fellow 
Americans, it is a wonderful feeling 
to be home.” 

And for the next hour he fielded a 
range of questions with dignity and 
compassion. He was tortured by the 
North Vietnamese, once but badly, he 
was sick often and badly—the diet, 
he joked, was vitamin free—and he 
was alone day after week after month 
after year, alone in that cell doing 
odd things like killing ants and keep- 
ing score or making chessmen and 
checkers out of bread, but he had no 
one to play with. 

During those long stretches of 
nothingness he thought about the war. 
He supported the original U.S. prem- 
ise of keeping South Viet-Nam from 
going communist, but he questioned 
many American methods. 

“Would you aid North Viet-Nam?” 


he was asked. Long pause because it 
was a hot question given the outpour- 
ing of Congressional emotion against 
this Administration project and given 
his colleagues’ accounts of brutal in- 
human treatment. 

Manhard’s answer was extraordi- 
nary: he believed that the U.S. should 
aid North Viet-Nam despite every- 
thing, the torture, the solitary confine- 
ment, the pain and the suffering. The 
Vietnamese people, he said, have suf- 
fered too from American bombers 
and from the South Vietnamese army 
and from their own army, too; and 
the U.S., he said, has the admirable 
tradition of forgiveness and generos- 
ity to help former enemies—as Man- 
hard put it, “to go beyond ideological 
boundaries.” 

As he got to know the North 
Vietnamese, he said, he learned about 
their fierce nationalism and independ- 
ence from all foreign countries, cap- 
italist and communist alike. He ap- 
preciated that. Manhard’s approach 
was human and humanitarian. He 
doesn’t look well physically, but no 
man’s soul or sense has ever looked 
better. 


Embassy Homecoming Team Aids Prisoners of War 


MANILA—American civilian prisoners of war returning from North 
and South Viet-Nam have received assistance and escorts from a special 
Embassy Manila Homecoming Team. 

Embassy officers have traveled into Saigon and Hanoi on each release 
and have escorted civilian returnees back to Clark Air Force Base—the 


POW’s first port of entry into the free world—and then on to hospitals 


in the United States. 


Francis X. Ready, Counselor for Administrative Affairs in Manila, 
headed the homecoming team. Other members were Consul General 
Loren E. Lawrence, Merle E. Arp, Theodore A. Wahl, Irwin K. Teven, 
Gordon J. DuGan, Stephen R. Gibson, Sue Wood, David H. Kaeuper, 


and Kenneth W. Parent. 








regret that I couldn’t do more for the people on leaving. 
But I really can’t give you much of an answer; I just 
don’t know. 


Q. Sir, you said that you were tortured once. I realize 
this is painful. Could you tell us in what way you were 
tortured, (a); and, (b), what was the purpose, as much 
as you understood it? 

A. Well, the main thing was a very simple thing. 
The interrogator was very angry about the answers that 
I gave to certain questions, and he told me bluntly—he 
said, “You are an example of one of our worst sorts of 
enemies and, in any event, you’re a spy, and we have 
every right to keep you after the war is over. So don’t get 
encouraged by the fact that peace negotiations have be- 
gun in Paris.” 

We had heard this on a loudspeaker in this thatched 
hut where we stayed just a few days before that. 

And, specifically, what happened to me was that they 
strung me up with a thin cord around my shoulders to a 
crossbeam under the roof and held me in a position to 
where my knees were about a few inches above the floor. 
I had to put my feet behind me (indicating) and then I 
was in a kind of half-crouching position, holding my head 
up in a position of attention. And, of course, the blood 
circulation isn’t very good in those conditions after a 
while. And I passed out for—I don’t know—a few 
minutes, maybe, several times. But finally they cut me 
down, sent me back to my room—and accompanied by 
many threats. And then there were some more threats 
thereafter but they never carried them out. 

Q. What forms did the interrogation take? What kind 
of questions did they want from you, specifically? 

A. Well, their main interest was in who I was and 
what my job was in Hue and what I knew about political, 
military, economic conditions—organizations—in South 
Viet-Nam. 

Q. Did they ever discover you spoke Japanese and 
Chinese? 

A. I don’t know about Japanese but, oh, probably two 
or three years after my first interrogation I told one of the 
interpreters that I did speak Chinese. I had told them that 
I had been in China. I had, as far as I was concerned— 
I had no reason to withhold the fact that I’m a Foreign 
Service Officer and I served in various places. I told them 
what my career had been, so they knew that. 

Q. All of that time that you spent in solitary confine- 
ment obviously gave you an enormous amount of time to 
think and also about why you were in Viet-Nam, why the 
United States was in Viet-Nam. Did that time strengthen 
your belief that the United States was doing what it should 
be doing in Viet-Nam or weaken it? 

A. Well, that’s a little difficult for me to answer be- 
cause you're quite right: I had a lot of time to think. 

But there are things that I find hard to resolve in my 
mind. I myself was convinced—I felt—my own feeling 
before I went to Viet-Nam—that it was right for our 
country to make an effort to cope with and to counter, as 
best we could, what I considered an attempt by a Com- 
munist regime to take over a non-Communist land by 
force. 

For anyone who accepts that premise, the next ques- 
tion perhaps is: “All right, did we use the best methods 
to carry out such a policy?” And, in all honesty—please 
bear with me; I’m speaking very frankly of my own per- 
sonal opinion—I think that some of the methods we 
used were probably—they were certainly well-intentioned 
and they were effective in some ways. Some other 


methods we used I think were not effective, and perhaps 
were counter-productive. But I think that we probably 
did some things well and we made some mistakes. 

I also would apply the same comment in a slightly 
changed way to the other side. I think that—not that 
they were well-intentioned at all, in my opinion, but 
that they made mistakes too. They antagonized people 
that they were trying to win over. 

Now, that’s not a complete answer to your question, 
but that’s my general feeling. 


Q. What is your feeling about the post-war period? 
How could the United States best carry through the 
tremendous effort that you and your colleagues and others 
have made? What advice would you give for the form of 
assistance that we should provide, if any? 

A. You're talking post-war? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, frankly, I haven’t really gotten into this 
since I’ve come home. I’ve read a few headlines, as I say, 
and I’ve heard about the fact that there is—I mean, I’ve 
seen a provision in the peace agreement. I’ve heard from 
Vietnamese while I was still in the Hanoi Hilton that the 
first meeting of the Joint U.S.-_DRV Economic Com- 
mission had been in Paris before we left Hanoi. But 
let me just speak, Spence, in terms of the way I person- 
ally feel with the understanding that I am not up to date 
on what’s going on here at home. 

Regardless, and in spite of the hardships that I under- 
went and many of my fellow prisoners underwent—and 
I quite willingly say that there are some other prisoners 
who had a harder time than I had, and I have the great- 
est respect for them whether they agree with my personal 
opinion on this point or not—I think that the best interests 
of our country and our own people—I don’t really feel 
that I’m speaking as a bureaucrat at this point; I’m speak- 
ing as a mere fellow citizen— I think the best interests of 
our country in that part of the world—in Southeast Asia, 
but specifically Viet-Nam—our best interests lie in trying 
to do what we reasonably can to establish a period of 
what I call genuine, stable, peaceful coexistence. 

This is not, in my feeling now, from an attitude of any 
sympathy with the Communist ideology or with the 
Government of the DRV; but I have great respect for 
them—for the common man in Viet-Nam, the Vietnamese 
people in general. They have suffered a great deal—from 
everybody. 

I mean this war has been very tough and it has caused 
a tremendous amount of damage in South and North 
Viet-Nam. And it’s not only from bombing by the U.S. 
Air Force. It’s not only from the military operations of 
U.S. forces and GVN forces in the South. But it’s also 
from the military operations and damages caused by the 
other side. 

But I have a certain amount of faith and pride in our 
economic system and our free enterprise system, if you 
wish. And I think that our country has a very admirable 
tradition—a spirit of generosity and forgiveness in what 
I'd call kind of the Christian tradition. And I think that 
it is worthwhile to do what we reasonably can to heal the 
wounds of war in Viet-Nam. And I think that the Viet- 
namese people need this and anything that we can, shall 
I say, reasonably do. I don’t know about amounts of 
money or types of things. I just haven’t caught up with 
what’s going on right now. But I think there is a need 
there, and that there’s a human need that—in my opinion 
—should go beyond the ideological boundaries and the 
hardships of the past. And I think it’s an effort worth 
making. I know that this is something that has to be 
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done on a — it takes two to tango. We can’t just do it 
by saying, “Here, we'll give you something on a silver 
olatter.” It has to be done in a way where there is a 
sense of responsibility on their side. 

But I think that the common man, the Vietnamese 
people, need some kind of assistance—perhaps not only 
from us but from others. And I think it’s something 
—an effort that’s worth making. And, personally, I 
think it is consistent with the best traditions of our 
country in the spirit of Americans. 


Q. You're talking about North and South Viet-Nam? 

A. Well, I’m thinking primarily about the North be- 
cause I’ve been thinking in terms of the peace agreement 
which spoke of Viet-Nam and Indochina, but specifically 
also the joint U.S.-DRV Economic Commission, which, 
I believe—correct me if I’m wrong—is specifically related 
to what might be done in North Viet-Nam. 

Q. Sir, in what way would you say these years have 
changed you? 

A. Have changed me? 

Q. Yes. 


A. Well, I’m a little scrawny compared to what I used 
to be. I’m not going to be able to play 18 holes of golf 
very soon. But I think that it is possible it has made me 
more appreciative than ever before of my wife and chil- 
dren. I value more than ever before the freedoms that 
exist in this country—the freedom of speech, the freedom 
to disagree. And I have realized more greatly than ever 
that I have a lot of friends. 

In the relatively short time that I was allowed to mix 
with other Americans in this camp north of Hanoi in ’71 
—I mean during ’*72—and then, finally, with a larger 
group in the Hanoi Hilton in the last month and a half— 
the feeling of real comradeship developed rather very 
rapidly—even among some of us who had never miet 
before—a feeling of rather firm friendship because of the 
common life we had shared. 

And—this is not only just between individuals, but I 
saw it develop between civilians and military men. I saw 
it develop between men—older men and younger men— 
across, at least, a generation gap—and between Ameri- 
cans with all sorts of educational background from all 
walks of life, of different national heritage. And this was 
kind of an inspiring experience. 

Q. Mr. Manhard, this may be an improbable question 
to ask from prison experience, but I would like to ask 
anyhow because of your extensive diplomatic experience: 
Did you find, from the time you spent in North Viet-Nam, 
that you gained any insight that you didn’t have before 
into the North Vietnamese as a people, as a government? 
Did it provide you with any particular benefit, from any 
oot diplomatic standpoint, about your knowledge of 
them? 

A. Well, I don’t think that I gained very much in- 
sight. Really, as I say, I always felt that I had a one- 
eyed view all these years. But I was struck particularly 
by one thing: As I got to know some of the interpreters 
better over the years, and one or two of them came to 
visit me off and on occasionally over all the time, long 
after they had finished with any interrogation—and we 
had very informal conversations over a cup of tea and a 
cigarette—I was struck consistently by their rather de- 
fensive feeling of what you might call fierce nationalism 
and a feeling of kind of independence in their policy and 
international relations—and I mean “independence” with 
a capital “I”—not only toward, say, what they call the 
Capitalist countries and the Third World, but even in 
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some ways in regard to Socialist—what they call Socialist 
and we call Communist countries. 

And I think that this is probably not just a matter of the 
specific policies and indoctrination of the Viet-Nam 
workers’ party, of their officials, and you know—out of 
the party, but I think it probably has deeper roots. And 
I think that it goes back to the national experience of the 
Vietnamese way back. They constantly refer to their his- 
tory of resistance to foreigners and so forth, and particu- 
larly, the Chinese and the French. And, of course, I per- 
sonally don’t share the feeling that we should be put in 
that same box; but I think that they have a very deep 
sense of their history, a proud sense of nationalism. And 
this I think goes beyond their ideological framework. 

That’s a rather vague comment, but this was a very 
strong impression I got keenly over the whole period of 
time. 


Q. Sir, you talked about health problems. I'd like 
to ask if you could tell us specifically what health prob- 
lems you suffered during the entire period, what different 
diseases you had, and what is your health now as you 
understand it—whether there are any permanent effects. 

A. Well, coming north through the jungle, my feet 
were badly cut up—first, in the first camp, a guard stole 
my shoes which I had on when I was captured. And 
when it came time to move, the guards realized that it was 
a little hard to walk barefoot so they took a pair of 
Vietnamese army boots away from our Vietnamese 
prisoner. I protested but he said, “No. You have them,” 
because apparently the Vietnamese in that group were not 
going anywhere. 

And so I put these on. I thought I could make it but 
they turned out to be too small. They just chewed my 
feet all to pieces. 

And then in July and August and September of ’68 I 
had this extremely serious boil, about that big in diameter 
(pointing to back and indicating size). I never saw it, and 
the medical treatment was tardy. And it became—it got a 
head start and it became very serious. A couple of nights 
I don’t remember anything. 

But, finally, they brought in competent medical help, 
a doctor from Hanoi and he finally cured me. And he 
himself—he’s an old man, though I think he had a lot 
of experience—and he says it was the biggest boil he had 
ever seen in his life. But I recovered from that time on. 

And then starting about three years ago—because I 
think in the long period of poor nourishment and the food 
—I began to develop a chronic digestive problem. It gave 
me a lot of pain. Periodically they’d give me pills for it 
but they’d only have a temporary effect. 

And so I’ve had to live with this for a long time. 

Now, thank goodness, the doctors—well, first at Clark, 
and now at Bethesda—are doing a wonderful job, for 
which I’m very grateful. And I still have to have further 
treatment. 
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Following is a transcript of an interview with Deputy 
Secretary Kenneth Rush for German television that was 
released by the Department on March 13: 


Q.' President Nixon proclaimed this year, 1973, the 
year of Europe. Mr. Secretary what must one take this 
to mean and in what context must it be seen? 


A. The President was referring to the fact that Viet- 
Nam has moved from the center stage, and that we are 
now getting back to a normal state of affairs where 
Europe is the center stage. Europe is, of course, the most 
important part of the Western Alliance, aside from 
America, or along with America, really. 

Through the first four years, the President and the 
Administration paid a lot of attention to Europe. We 
had the Berlin Agreement, we had the SALT talks, the 
preparations were made for CSCE and MBFR. And we 
had many problems with regard to monetary and eco- 
nomic matters. 

So we have not been neglecting Europe. It is just a 
matter of Viet-Nam moving off the stage, and now we 
see that Europe is the center of the stage as it normally is. 


Q. The Americans and the Europeans, Mr. Secretary, 
are partners in security. They are rivals in trade. How 
can this be reconciled in the long run? 


A. The question of security is really a question of 
the free world, the open society, being strong enough to 
prevent yielding too much to the influence of the closed 
society. And we must of course in security maintain a 
very strong deterrent. In any free society, you have 
competition. In this country, for example, we have very 
keen competition enforced by our antitrust laws among 
the various corporations, industrial organizations and 
other parts of our society. So the normal state of affairs 
in economics is competition. This does not in any sense 
mean that we are not a unified country with regard to 
security or that in our dealings with our allies we cannot 
deal just as strongly with them on security matters. 


Q. The last dollar devaluation, the talk about the 
monetary and trade war, does not sound very encour- 
aging. This proves that there are strong opposing inter- 
ests. We can expect conflict. How can the confrontation 
between Europe and the U.S. be avoided? 


A. The basic problem we have here is that the dollar 
has graduaily become over-valued, and as a result we are 
having very serious trade imbalances. The way to cor- 
rect these trade imbalances is to have the dollar reach 
its real value as compared to the currencies of other 
countries. 

The balance of trade in our country, for example, has 
shifted from about $7 billion on the affirmative side in 
1964 to about $6.5 billion on the negative side, in a 
deficit, in 1972. Meanwhile, our exports have been in- 
creasing very substantially—about 90 percent. But our 
imports have increased about 197 percent. This results, 
of course, from the great advances made by the Euro- 
pean Community and by the Japanese in technolo 
and in building large plants and reducing costs, and the 
fact that the dollar has been over-valued and thereby 
our trade has been hurt. This is of course not to men- 
tion non-tariff trade barriers which have been also a 
very serious deterrent. 





EUROPE NOW THE CENTER STAGE 


Interview With Deputy Secretary Rush on U.S.-European Relations 


Q. Mr. Secretary, of the European NATO partners, 
the Federal Republic has been contributing most to the 
maintenance of the Atlantic Alliance. Now, in view of 
the dollar crisis and the balance of payments deficit, and 
the pressing domestic problems of America, will Wash- 
ington ask the Federal Republic for even higher contri- 
butions during the upcoming offset negotiations? 


A. We have not yet determined what our posture will 
be with regard to offset. As I see security, it is a matter 
of the allies bearing on a more equal basis the burdens 
of society and of having an effective deterrent. Follow- 
ing World War II our country had to bear the main 
part of the burden. We have been a bit too slow, I 
think, in equalizing this burden. Germany has shown a 
very commendable approach in terms not only of helping 
to meet the financial problems, but also of encouraging 
the European allies to bear a bigger share on their own. 
This is exemplified by EDIP, the European Defense 
Improvement Program, initiated by your then Minister 
of Defense Mr. Schmidt. 

With regard to how much of the burden should be 
borne by your country in terms of balance of payments, 
this is to be negotiated. However, one must remember 
that we still have a much larger percentage of our gross 
national product going into defense than that of any 
European country, including Germany. And I would 
certainly hope that the European allies, members of the 
most successful military alliance in history, or security 
alliance. in history, would see that they must bear a 
bigger share of the burden. 


Q. In this connection, Mr. Secretary, it is known in 
Germany that the quality of the Seventh American Army 
has recently been improved. Nevertheless, experts are 
still of the opinion that it has not yet regained its former 
combat strength. Will the Seventh Army, in case the Fed- 
eral Republic should increase its contribution, increase its 
combat readiness? 


A. The purpose of the offset payments is not designed 
to pay us to improve our army. The purpose of the 
offset payments is to, in part, help us correct the balance 
of payments problem that we have in maintaining troops 
in Germany. It is true that ons the Viet-Nam war 
we failed to improve the Seventh Army as much as we 
would have liked. But great steps have been taken to 
correct this, and of course the more we do, the greater 
the cost, and perhaps the greater the balance of pay- 
ments loss. But the offset is not designed to pay us for 
doing something in Germany, or for improving the qual- 
ity of our troops. It is designed to reimburse us in part 
for the balance of payments losses we have from having 
our troops there. 


Q. A last question in relation to the Alliance. Do you 
think that after the outcome of yesterday’s Parliamentary 
elections in France, the attitude of the French Govern- 
ment vis-a-vis NATO, and particularly the political unity 
of Europe, will change? 


A. Well, we still have in France the same government 
in power that we had before with a reduced majority in 
the Chamber. I have nothing to indicate that the French 


have any immediate plans to change their attitude towards 
NATO. 
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Q. Mr. Rush, the opposition in your Congress against 
maintaining the present troop level in Europe is increas- 
ing, and certainly is no longer limited to Senator Mans- 
field and his friends. Can the attitude of your President 
on the question of the presence of troops remain un- 
affected by this growing opposition on Capital Hill? 


A. The President has said many times that we will 
not reduce our troops unilaterally. His feeling is that 
we should reduce troops only in conjunction with reduc- 
tions on the other side. And this of course is the purpose 
of the talks on Mutual Balanced Force Reductions. 

We feel that we must maintain a strong deterrent in 
NATO; we must maintain a troop level that is as it is 
now, roughly. There is nothing sacred in numbers, but 
it certainly is important that we maintain a credible 
deterrent in NATO, with the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, with the Seventh Army in Germany. And we 
have no plans to reduce troop levels in Germany and will 
not do so unilaterally. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, may I put my question more suc- 
cinctly. There seems to be a sort of neo-isolationist 
mood in the United States after the end of the Viet-Nam 
war, and this is not limited only to the Democrats, but 
there are also a number of Republicans, that is to say 
members of the same party to which the President be- 
longs, who are against future military engagements of 
the United States outside its borders. Will this not lead 
to a considerable complication of your future foreign 
policy? 

A. Yes, it complicates our future foreign policy. How- 
ever, a part of our society is that we have those who 
approve of the President’s program and those who dis- 
approve of the program. This is nonpartisan; it always 
has been nonpartisan. There are those who think that 
we should withdraw completely from the rest of the 
world; there are those that think we should be much 
stronger outside of this country. There are those who 
favor the various courses in between. But the majority 
of the American people and the majority of the Congress 
have backed the President in maintaining our troop 
levels in Europe. I feel the Congress is a very respon- 
sible body, and I do not feel that the Congress will at- 
tempt to reduce the troop levels in Europe over the 
President’s opposition or that they could do so politically. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the historic trips the President has 
undertaken to Moscow and Peking as well as the inter- 
national negotiations to end the war in Viet-Nam could 
easily give one the impression that in the thinking of the 
American Government the superpower diplomacy of 
triangular world policy will continue to predominate also 
in the future, also after the end of the war. On the other 
hand, it is often emphasized by Washington that Western 
Europe represents the first priority. Does this not pre- 
sent a real dilemma? 


A. I do not feel it is a true dilemma. Obviously, we 
must solve problems with the other superpower, Russia, 
and with China on a bilateral basis. These are problems 
that relate to us and those countries. However, where 
our allies are concerned, we inform them fully. We 
have informed them fully about the progress of the 
SALT talks. We have informed them fully and consulted 
them, both not only with regard to SALT, but with regard 
to the preparations for the oncoming negotiations be- 
tween CSCE and MBFR. This is true of other countries. 
For example, Chancellor Brandt and his government in 
a bilateral way introduced the Ostpolitik, but they in- 
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formed us fully. We must negotiate both as allies against 
the Warsaw Pact bloc, for example, and we must nego- 
tiate bilaterally where primarily bilateral interests are 
concerned. I see nothing contradictory in this at all. 


Q. Nevertheless, the President’s trip to Europe seems 
to be delayed. May this have something to do with dis- 
content in Washington about the reaction of some Euro- 
pean groups and governments to the Christmas bombing 
in Viet-Nam? 


A. I would not say that the President’s trip has been 
delayed because he never had a trip plan set that could 
be delayed. 

With regard to the statements by the heads of some 
governments in Europe concerning the President’s action 
in Viet-Nam, my feeling is that where one has allies, 
true allies, and where a country is involved in very im- 
portant activities, a responsible ally will not criticize what 
its other ally is doing without knowing the reasons for 
it. And I feel quite sure that many of those who criti- 
cized the President’s action in December very much 
regret doing so now. But it would have been far more 
responsible if the criticism had not taken place at the 
time, because the President’s problem was greatly in- 
creased and aggravated by the criticism of some allies 
who themselves would have benefitted very much from 
the action the President was taking in showing that we 
were going to bring about peace and that he would take 
whatever action was necessary to bring about peace. 


Q. This sounds, Mr. Secretary, as if there might be 
a continued deterioration of relations with some Euro- 
pean nations as a consequence of this. 


A. I would certainly hope not. I do not think that it 
would be worthwhile for us to allow a deterioration of 
relations with allies who want to be close allies with us, 
nor would it be in their interests to have a deterioration 
of the alliance insofar as they are concerned because they 
at some time differed with us over our policy in Viet- 
Nam. I would hope that our relations with all of our 
allies would improve. I was merely commenting on the 
fact that an alliance calls for a sense of responsibility 
and a sense that each of us must have some faith in the 
judgment of the other ally. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Berlin Agreement that you nego- 
tiated contains the sentence that the ties between the 
western sectors of Berlin and the Federal Republic of 
Germany shall be maintained and developed. You your- 
self a year ago said in Berlin, when you said goodbye to 
us, that the fulfillment of the Four Power Agreement 
would be watched over very closely by Washington. 
Despite the fact that the provisions of the Agreement are 
very clear, the GDR is continuously protesting against 
meetings of political bodies of the Federal Government 
and most recently, in February, even against the meeting 
of the Presidium of the European Parliament. Are these 
protests in your opinion consistent with the spirit and 
the letter of the Agreement, and if not will the U.S. 
Government take any steps in this direction? 


A. We feel that the Agreement has in large measure 
been very well fulfilled. We cannot, of course, determine 
when the GDR may want to protest something or not 
protest something. But all in all we feel that the observ- 
ance of the Agreement and living up to its spirit and 
terms has been in good faith by both sides. 

Now, in the unlikely event—unlikely in my opinion— 
that there should be a violation of the Agreement, we 


have provisions in the agreement which call for con- 
sultation by the four powers, designed to correct any 
such violation, and we would certainly resort to those 
provisions if at any time we felt there were a violation 
of the agreement. We don’t think there has been. 


Q. So far you think there has not been any violation? 
A. None that has been called to our attention. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, before you were called for public 
office by the President, you used to be an industrialist, 
that is to say, the head of a large American corporation. 
Now, in connection with the currency and trade discus- 
sions, it has been asserted that the United States products 
are not competitive on the world market, and that two 
dollar devaluations would not help to make them com- 
petitive either. It has also been alleged that American 
industry basically has little interest in exporting, because 
the huge domestic market is more interesting and also 
more convenient. Is this correct, and if so, what are the 
reasons? 


A. The American industrialist and the American 
farmer are very much interested in exporting and, in 
fact, they do export—last year about $50 billion worth 
of exports, which is a very substantial amount. This has 
increased from about $24 billion, almost $25 billion, in 
1964. There is a very strenuous effort on the part of 
American companies to export. American companies 
are very competitive in certain areas—computers, aero- 
space, aircraft, agriculture, certainly, which is really 
industrialized, and various things. In many areas there 
have been great inroads in this country by imports— 
such things as shoes, television sets, and, of course, steel 
—automobiles, of course—but steel. And we have had 
to have arrangements with the European Community 
and Japan to prevent the steel industry from being very 
much harmed by low-cost steel from abroad which might 
be even below the cost of production in this country. 

Exports are very vital to the prosperity of our country 
as they are to the prosperity of the rest of the industrial- 
ized world. 

The real problems have come from two basic factors. 
One of them is the monetary factor. The dollar has been 
grossly over-valued and increasingly so. The monetary 
readjustments that have taken place recently, and that 
took place earlier, are designed to correct this and I 
think will correct it in substantial measure. The other 
problems are such things as the common agricultural 
policy of the European Market, quotas in many cases by 
some highly industrialized countries, preferences in re- 
verse, preferences, items of this sort, which operate very 
unfairly against the American exporter. I think we must 
attack on both these fronts—both the monetary front 
where considerable progress had been made, and on the 
removal of unfair trade barriers, non-tariff trade barriers, 
where progress must be made. 


Q. Recently one could have gained the impression 
as if certain groups in industry and the AFL-CIO labor 
federation had entered into a, let us say, “alliance of 
protectionists”. How does the government expect to be 
able to resist the pressure of this mighty bloc to obtain 
trade restrictions from Congress? 


A. We have always had very powerful pressures in 
this country to restrict trade and protect local industry, 
and for many, many years those pressures were the domi- 
nant ones. Today the pressures leading towards freer 
trade, leading towards the correction of the factors that 


make for imbalances in trade, are much more popular 
with the American people. And I think the way to coun- 
teract these is through an educational process of those 
who do not feel this way, through teaching them the 
real facts of life in terms of we only harm ourselves 
when we severely restrict trade. 

Now, on the other hand, often the only way we can 
adequately protect ourselves, because of a lack of co- 
operation from other countries, may be to increase bar- 
riers or to impose barriers with regard to imports into 
this country, and we of course if necessary should look 
at that way of correcting these imbalances. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, beyond any doubt during the first 
years of the Alliance the Federal Republic has been the 
model partner of that Alliance. German foreign policy, 
with its opening to the East, which corresponded to 
earlier American wishes, has gained a greater measure 
of independerce. Does this make the Federal Republic 
a more difficult partner, and how will this affect relations 
between Bonn and Washington? 


A. Well, Germany has grown up so it no longer needs 
to be teacher’s pet. It is more of a teacher itself. I would 
say that we welcome the assumption more and more by 
the German people and by the German Government of 
an increasing share of responsibility in world affairs. This 
is something we have encouraged. We fully backed the 
Chancellor in his Ostpolitik. We have in fact pleaded 
with the Germans to take on more responsibility rather 
than less in the North Atlantic Alliance. And we wel- 
come Germany as a full-fledged mature partner in the 
community of the NATO Alliance and in our own bi- 
lateral relations. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you to answer the fol- 
lowing question candidly. Do you share the concern of 
some of the German experts in the State Department 
that the criticism of primarily young and politically en- 
gaged Germans of U.S. domestic and foreign policy 
could impair the relations between the United States and 
the Federal Republic? 


A. Well, you have freedom of speech in Germany and 
we have freedom of speech in this country. We, of 
course, do not welcome criticism by any group that we 
consider to be biased and unfair. But we welcome criti- 
cism of those who are approaching it in a sound and 
analytical way. But emotional attacks we deplore whether 
they occur in our country against another country or 
whether they occur in other countries against our coun- 
try and our leadership. However, we do not in any sense 
consider that irresponsible, emotional attacks on our 
country are shared by many of the German people. We 
have full confidence in the German people. We have 
full confidence in the government of Germany. And we 
feel that our alliance with Germany today is as strong 
as it ever has been. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, President Nixon has spoken of a 
five-power balance in the world. One of these powers 
is Europe. Since Europe is politically still split into 
individual states, individual governments, this can only 
refer to the European Community. In Washington, we 
often hear complaints that this Community does not 
speak with one voice. Could the absence of communi- 
cation with one unified voice be the source of those 
mysterious misunderstandings and frictions which often 
emerge between Europe or the European Community 
and the United States? 
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A. Well, I feel really that in the security area we have 
had a very good relationship with the European—with 
our NATO allies. I feel that in monetary and economic 
matters, both with the European Community and with 
Japan, many problems have arisen. These problems arise, 
as I mentioned earlier, in any free society. We have, 
as I said earlier, domestic competition that gives rise to 
many problems. This should not undercut the strength of 
the security alliance. However, obviously, a failure to 
cooperate in one area has a fall-out in other areas. If 
Europe did speak with one voice, if we had a politically 
unified Europe, unified of course also economically and 
monetarily, I feel that the free world would be greatly 
strengthened, and that the dangers of misunderstanding 
would be less than they are today. 


Q. Well, the newly-appointed Commissioner for For- 
eign Affairs, Sir Christopher Soames, the son-in-law of 
Winston Churchill, who is an important political per- 
sonality, perhaps might he fill the gap? 


A. I would hope that he can work towards a better 
understanding of our problems in trade and in monetary 
matters, and a better understanding, I am sure, would 
lead to an earlier correction than may have been true in 
the past. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to come back to the 
topic of Berlin, because you negotiated the Berlin Agree- 
ment. How do you see the future of Berlin under the 
present circumstances? 


A. I think much of the question of the future of 
Berlin now depends upon the Berliners themselves, it de- 
pends upon the FRG, and it depends upon the maintain- 
ing and developing of the ties between the FRG and 
West Berlin. If the ties are maintained and a 


as they should be, and if the steadfast support of the 
FRG for the economic, cultural and political develop- 
ment of West Berlin continues as it has in the past, I 
feel that West Berlin will be a strong, viable unit. I do 
not think the fact that the GDR is being recognized by 
many Western countries, or that East Berlin maybe may 
have diplomatic embassies, should weaken the western 
sectors of Berlin. 

But it is up to the Berliners themselves and up to the 
FRG to see that the ties are strengthened. And I think 
the viability of West Berlin is in direct proportion to the 
strengthening of the ties between the FRG and the 
western sectors of Berlin. 


Q. Ladies and gentlemen, this program is drawing to 
a close. There is time for one last question. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Federal Republic has — 
suggested an organized and constructive dialogue be- 
tween the European Community and the United States. 
This certainly falls in with American intentions. My 
question is who is to take the initiative for such a dia- 
logue and how can it best be organized? 


A. Well, we have an excellent dialogue with the Com- 
munity today. There is of course much merit in a pro- 
posal to formalize this dialogue. On the other hand, 
there can be very valid objections to it. Consideration 
is being given to this. 

But I feel today we have the organs and the relation- 
ships that permit an adequate dialogue, a very strong 
dialogue, if they are used. 

I would not oppose myself a full study of the possi- 
bilities of having a formalized dialogue established, but 
I do not see the urgent need for it. 


CONSULAR COURSE—Shown above are participants in the Consular Course held at the Foreign Service Institute from 
February 20 to March 16. Seated left to right are: James E. Blanford, Bernice A. Powell, Nancy L. Pelletreau, Jon M. 
French, and John F. Hoog. Standing, left to right, are Peter V. Raudenbush, Alan P. Larson, Michael P. Owens, Dan A. 
Wilson, Gregory M. Suchan, Daniel R. Welter, Chairman, Consular Training, FSI; Frederick L. Henneke, Manvel Barrera, 
Edward F. Fugit, Clarke W. Allard, James R. Lilley, Reginald J. McHugh, Clifford H. Gross, William K. Krauss, Andrew W. 
Moore, and David E. Thurman. Absent were Abigail Adams, Marilyn E. Armon, David Dawson, Richard J. Gookin, Bruce N. 
Gray, Sharon E. Hunt, George C. Lannon, Paul T. Murphy, David E. O’Leary, James Ritchie, and Charles H. Sisk. 
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TASK FORCE—Amboassador Armin H. Meyer, Chair 


man of the Working Group of the Cabinet Committee to Combat 


Terrorism, seated at table, left, is shown with some of the members of the Task Force on Sudan, which he also headed. Others 
are, left to right, Robert S. Steven, Special Assistant, M; James J. Blake, Director, AF/N; David N. Ransom, Jordan 
Desk Officer, NEA/ARN, standing; Harry T. Carter, Special Assistant, M; and John N. Gatch, Deputy to Ambassador Meyer. 


Cabinet Committee Redoubles Its Efforts to Combat Terrorism 


The Cabinet Committee to Combat 
Terrorism is redoubling its efforts in 
the wake of last month’s tragic mur- 
ders of Ambassador Cleo A. Noel, 
Jr., U.S. envoy to the Sudan, and 
Deputy Chief of Mission George Cur- 
tis Moore. 

The diplomats were slain by Black 
September Palestinian terrorists at 
the Saudi Arabian Embassy in Khar- 
toum on March 2. (See NEWSLET- 
TER, March). 

The Cabinet Committee was formed 
last September by President Nixon 
shortly after the terrorist outbreak at 
the Olympic games in Munich. It is 
headed by Secretary Rogers. 

Other members of the Cabinet 
Committee are the Secretary of the 
Treasury; Secretary of Defense; At- 
torney General; Secretary of Trans- 
portation; U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations; Director of CIA; 
Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs; Assistant to 
the President for Domestic Affairs; 
and the Director of the FBI. 

The Cabinet Committee is assisted 
by a Working Group comprised of 
personally designated senior repre- 
sentatives of the members of the 
Committee. 
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Chairman of the Working Group 
is Ambassador Armin H. Meyer, a 
veteran diplomat who has served as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs and 
as U.S. envoy to Lebanon, Iran and 
Japan. Ambassador Meyer also serves 
as Special Assistant to the Secretary 
and Coordinator for Combating Ter- 
rorism (S/CCT). 

The Working Group has been 
meeting weekly to map plans and 
measures to combat international ter- 
rorism. 

“We are a coordinating group,” 
Ambassador Meyer explained. “We 
are trying to see that every agency 
represented on the Cabinet Commit- 
tee is aware of all aspects of the ter- 
rorism problem. 

“We are taking steps to improve 
our security abroad. Host govern- 
ments around the world are, of course, 
basically responsible for providing 
protection for diplomats. 

“In the United States, we keep 
each other informed. We know which 
agency is responsible for any particu- 
lar challenge, and we are seeing that 
we get the best coordinated and most 
effective response.” 

The Working Group does not rely 
solely upon U.S. departments and 


agencies. It cooperates with the es- 
tablished police forces in Washing- 
ton and throughout the nation, = 
ing on them to protect foreign offi- 
cials in the United States. 

The Working Group is making a 
survey of additional measures which 
may be needed. It is considering 
whether to ask Congress for more 
money and more personnel for the 
Executive Protective Service or to rely 
on alternative means for augmented 
protection. 

Since its establishment last fall, the 
Cabinet Committee and its Working 
Group have taken a major role in 
coordinating intelligence on terrorist 
activities. They have alerted all for- 
eign reporting posts of the urgency 
which the U.S. Government attaches 
to combating terrorism and have 
urged the posts to give high priority 
to collecting and reporting terrorist 
intelligence. 

The members have taken many 
specific measures in their fight against 
terrorism. These include: 

¢ Tightened visa, immigration and 
customs procedures. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment suspended the regulation al- 
lowing transit through the United 
States without a visa. The suspension 
applies to every traveller on a non- 
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discriminatory basis. In the past, ap- 
proximately 600,000 visitors a year 
were permitted to spend up to ten 
days crossing the United States with- 
out prior approval or screening. 

@ Screened more than 28,000 visa 
applications of individuals not per- 
sonally and favorably known by U.S. 
Embassy personnel abroad. eral 
persons were refused entry into the 
United States—including a known 
leader of an international terrorist 
organization. 

¢ Provided more protection for 
foreign missions in the United States. 
The Secret Service and the Executive 
Protective Service were given addi- 
tional tasks. By Presidential directive 
the EPS provided protection to UN 
missions in New York during the 
General Assembly last fall (by statute, 
the EPS normally is confined to the 
Washington area). Through overtime 
and cancelled leave, they provided 
augmented protection equivalent to 
the services of 525 additional men. 

¢ Implemented the recent law 
(P.L. 92-539) providing Federal 
protection for foreign officials. The 
Working Group assigned to the FBI 
the federal investigative jurisdiction 
concurrent with that already held by 
local law enforcement officials. 

e Alerted post offices and likely 
targets on the danger of letter bombs. 
Several letter bombs have been inter- 
cepted in the United States by cus- 
toms and postal employees and citi- 
zens, with only one injury. A batch 
of 72 letter bombs—many with Amer- 
ican addresses—were intercepted by 
authorities in India. 

© Strengthened procedures against 
hijacking. The Department of Trans- 
portation recently adopted 100% 
screening of passengers and hand 
luggage at airports. The State Depart- 
ment updated its procedures for han- 
dling international skyjacking proce- 
dures. Of significant value is Cuba’s 


‘ increased antipathy toward American 


hijackers. The recently negotiated 
U.S.-Cuban anti-skyjacking treaty ap- 
pears to be having a deterrent effect. 

e Assigned responsibility to the 
FBI for responding to acts of interna- 
tional terrorism in the United States, 
whenever Federal jurisdiction exists. 
Other Federal Departments and 
Agencies have indicated their readi- 
ness to assist in every appropriate way. 

¢ Established the Emergency Watch 
Group of the Cabinet Committee. To- 
gether with the Working Group of the 
Cabinet Committee, it will—in the 
event of an act of terrorism—immedi- 
ately meet in the State Department to 
provide guidance, coordinate action 
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and communicate with foreign gov- 
ernments which may be involved. 

e Up dated contingency plans for 
responding to terrorist acts against 
U.S. diplomatic and consular missions 
or installations abroad. 

© Sought international action to 
combat terrorism. For example, the 
United States pressed for the adop- 
tion of the three existing multi- 
lateral conventions dealing with hi- 
jacking and related problems and has 
urged all states which have not done 
so to adhere to those conventions. 
The United States is also pressing for 
an international enforcement conven- 
tion envisaging meaningful action 
against countries which fail to punish 


or extradite offenders. Energetic ef- 
forts are also being made at the 
United Nations General Assembly to 
secure an international convention 
which will provide punishment with 
respect to the export of terrorism. 

© Obtained the unanimous agree- 
ment of INTERPOL on increased 
police cooperation in the fight against 
terrorism. Representatives of the 
Working Group have twice consulted 
with experts from other NATO na- 
tions regarding terrorist activities, Ex- 
panded cooperation with like-minded 
nations is being carried out, including 
the exchange of information of scien- 
tific technology. 


AN AGE OF TERRORISM 
Problems of Diplomacy in High-Risk Areas 


Five Department officials discussed 
diplomacy in an age of terrorism at a 
noon-hour meeting of the American 
Foreign Service Association in the 
East Auditorium on March 22. 

Heading the panel was William B. 
Macomber, Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management and Ambassador- 
designate to Turkey, who reviewed 
U.S. policy toward international ter- 
rorism. 

Others on the program were: 

Ambassador Armin H. Meyer, 
Chairman of the Working Group of 
the Cabinet Committee to Combat 
Terrorism, who reported on the com- 
mittee’s work; 

Martin F. Herz, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, who reviewed interna- 
tional initiatives against terrorism; 

G. Marvin Gentile, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Security, who dis- 
cussed security measures against ter- 
rorism; and— 

R.T. Curran, Deputy Director of 
Personnel for Management, who out- 
lined the benefits to families of For- 
eign Service employees killed or in- 
jured in terrorist activity. 

William C. Harrop, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of AFSA, 
served as chairman of the meeting. 

Deputy Under Secretary Macom- 
ber paid high tribute to Ambassador 
Cleo A. Noel, Jr., the U.S. envoy to 
the Sudan, and to Deputy Chief of 
Mission George Curtis Moore, who 
were murdered by Black September 
Palestinian terrorists in the Saudi 
Arabian Embassy in Khartoum on 
March 2. (See NEWSLETTER, 
March). 

Mr. Macomber, who had been sent 
to Sudan by President Nixon, told his 


listeners that the small U.S. Embassy 
staff in Khartoum carried out their 
duties extremely well, despite work- 
ing around the clock during the four- 
day ordeal with virtually no sleep. 

“They were absolutely marvelous,” 
he said. “Everything that should be 
done was done. I have great pride in 
the quality of our personnel.” 

Turning to the problem of interna- 
tional terrorism, Mr. Macomber re- 
vealed that during the past five years 
there have been 21 attempts by ter- 
rorists to kidnap diplomats and mili- 
tary attachés. Fourteen succeeded. 
Ten people were murdered and 
twelve were wounded. 

“We are making it as tough as we 
can to pick up our people,” he said, 
noting that the Department is utiliz- 
ing armored cars, radio-equipped fol- 
low cars, intelligence, and other mea- 
sures to protect “our people in high- 
risk areas” and in other posts around 
the globe. 

Mr. Macomber discussed recent in- 
cidents involving terrorist activity, 
and U.S. . Government policy on 
blackmail. 

Ambassador Meyer reported on 
the Cabinet Committee to Combat 
Terrorism, which has been meeting 
weekly since October. 

“Our work is essentially coordinat- 
ing—coordinating intelligence, dis- 
cussing precautionary measures, and 
working on contingency planning.” 

The Ambassador said the Cabinet 
Committee is also working closely 
with likeminded nations and with in- 
ternational organizations such as 
NATO in exchanging information 
and technology, in adopting screening 
measures, and in closing safehavens 
for terrorists. 

Mr. Herz summarized international 
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initiatives to combat terrorism— 
through resolutions in the United Na- 
tions, and through the Protection of 
Diplomats Convention and the Ski- 
jacking Convention. 

“They help some but if you don’t 
get the major offenders, and if some 
of the countries continue to serve as 
havens, the documents at best will be 
imperfect,” Mr. Herz pointed out. 

He said that the terrorism issue 
“looks differently to other people.” 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Security, Mr. Gentile, said that the 
security of diplomats is the responsi- 
bility of the host government. 

But the United States is assisting 
them by “providing armored cars for 
some of our diplomats, increased se- 
curity guards at our Embassies, 
closed-circuit TV, more protective 
equipment—and helping U.S. person- 
- obtain an awareness of the prob- 
em.” 

Security officers at U.S. posts are 
devoting almost 100 percent of their 
time to the worldwide problem, Mr. 
Gentile said. 

Mr. Curran advised his listeners— 
most of whom are members of the 
Foreign Service—to talk to their 
counselors in Personnel about the 
benefits available to employees and 
their families in the event of injury, 
disability or death. 

He reviewed the American Foreign 
Service Association health and retire- 
ment benefits and outlined the em- 
ployee benefits administered by the 
Bureau of Compensation of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Mr. Curran 
pointed out that the Federal Employ- 
ees Group Life Insurance plan pays 
double indemnity for accidental 
death. 

He said that the Department is 
looking into the possibility of insur- 
ance coverage for dependent children 
of Foreign Service employees who are 
killed or injured; for survivors of em- 
ployees who are killed during the em- 
ployees’ first 18 months of duty; and 
death benefits for survivors of em- 
Ployees with less than five years of 
service. 

“We are looking into this and you 
may be sure- we will try to get the 
maximum coverage we can,” he 
added. 

A question and answer period fol- 
lowed the discussions. 


Nearly one million Federal em- 
ployees received formal training last 
year. Technical training accounted 
for 38 percent of the participants and 
49 percent of the manhours spent in 
training. 
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BRUSSELS—Peter G. Peterson, Assistant to the President for International Economic 
Affairs, recently visited a number of European capitals at the request of the 
President for talks on U.S.-European trade and monetary issues. Mr. Peterson, 
center, greets Jean-Francois Ortoli, President of the Commission of the European 
Communities, at Common Market headquarters here as Ambassador Joseph Green- 
wald, U.S. Representative to the European Communities, looks on. 


Four Named to Foreign Policy Commission 


President Nixon on March 9 ap- 
pointed four members of the new 
Commission on the Organization of 
Government for the Conduct of For- 
eign Policy. They are: 

—Robert D. Murphy, Chairman of 
Corning Glass International. During 
his distinguished career Ambassador 
Murphy has held such positions as 
U.S. envoy to Belgium and Japan, 
Assistant Secretary for United Na- 
tions Affairs, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary, and Under Secretary for Politi- 
cal Affairs. 

—David M. Abshire, Chairman 
and Executive Director of the Center 
for Strategic and International Stud- 
ies, Georgetown University. Mr. Ab- 
shire served as Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations from April 
1970 until January of this year. 

—William J. Casey, Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs. A lawyer, 
Mr. Casey served as Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
from March 1971 until he assumed 
his present position in the Depart- 
ment on February 2. 

—Anne L. Armstrong, Counsellor 
to the President and a member of the 


Cabinet. Mrs. Armstrong formerly 
was Co-Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. She also was a 
Republican National Committee- 
woman from Texas. 

Created by the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act of 1972, the 12- 
member Commission will submit find- 
ings and recommendations “to pro- 
vide a more effective system for the 
formulation and implementation of 
the Nation’s foreign policy.” 

The Commission is to report to the 
President and the Congress by June 
30, 1974. It will cease to exist 30 
days after filing its report. 

Four members are appointed by 
the President, four by the President 
of the Senate, and four by the 
Speaker of the House. The Commis- 
sion will select its own Chairman and 
Vice Chairman from among the 12 
members. 


Many Easter Seal Societies can help 
you locate crutches, braces or wheel- 
chairs when you need them. Some 
have loan services. For information, 
call the Easter Seal Society nearest 
you. 
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REPLOGLE FUNDS IT 


Rogers Establishes Management Award 


Secretary Rogers has established a 
new Department award to encourage 
and recognize management achieve- 
ment in the foreign 
affairs field. 

Beginning this 

a $1,500 


certificate will be 

presented to the 

employee of any 

foreign affairs 

agency making the 

outstanding contri- 

bution to manage- 

ment improvement Mr. Replogle 
which “significantly increases the ef- 
fectiveness of the Department in ful- 
filling its role in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs.” 

The award was suggested by 
former Ambassador Luther I. Re- 
plogle, who will fund the award and 
after whom the award is to be named. 

In a letter to Secretary Rogers on 
March 6 Ambassador Replogle, who 
served as the U.S. envoy to Iceland 
from August 1969 to September 


1972, said that he had been im- 
pressed with the efforts being made 
by the Department “under your lead- 
ership to improve its management.” 

“And, since my return to private 
life last year I have continued to be 
interested in the reforms which are 
taking place. I think it is essential 
that the enthusiasm for management 
reform which has been generated 
should continue to grow, and I would 
like to contribute in some way to the 
achievement of goals which signifi- 
cantly increase the effectiveness of the 
Department’s role in the conduct of 
foreign affairs.” 

In thanking the Ambassador, the 
Secretary suggested that the award be 
named the Luther I. Replogle Award 
and added, “I hope it will be possible 
for you to sit on the initial panel con- 
sidering a 1973 winner.” 

Nominations should be addressed 
to the Director General of the For- 
eign Service. Deadline for nomina- 
tions is June 1. 

The awards committee is expected 
to meet in early June. 


To Protect Retiring Employee’s Insurance Rights 


The Department and USIA have 
reminded all U.S. diplomatic and con- 
sular posts to give Federal employees 
who leave government service prompt 
notice of their conversion privilege 
under the Federal Employee Group 
Life Insurance Program. 

In a joint Airgram on March 31 the 
agencies wrote: 

“Tt is vital to the protection of the 
employee’s rights and to the effective 
administration of the insurance pro- 
gram that the required notice of con- 
version privilege be issued promptly. 
The Standard Form 55 or 56 should 
be given or mailed to the employee 
no later than on the day that the in- 
surance terminates. 

“To have continuous insurance pro- 
tection, the employee must normally 
apply for conversion to an individual 
policy and pay the first premium to 
the insurance company within the 31- 
day temporary extension period. Fail- 
ure to promptly issue the required no- 
tice of conversion privilege could re- 
sult in a gap in insurance protection 
for the employee, or, in some cases, 
the loss of the conversion right. 

“We ask that all agencies take ac- 
tion to assure that they promptly is- 
sue SF 55 or SF 56 thereby allowing 
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employees to timely exercise their 
conversion rights if they wish to do 
so. 
“For detailed information on use of 
SF 55 and 56, see FPM supplement 
870-1, subchapter S5-3.” 

The Civil Service Commission has 
been receiving an increasing number 
of complaints from employees who 
were not given prompt notice of the 
conversion privilege. 


Beat the Big One... 
Heart Attack 
Give Heart Fund 


Selection-Out Move 


Postponed to June 30 


The Department has postponed the 
selection-out of a “relatively few” 
Foreign Service Officers until June 30 
to maintain the “status quo” pending 
consultation with the American For- 
eign Service Association, the exclu- 
sive representative of Foreign Service 
employees, on the selection-out sys- 
tem. 

The Department hopes that con- 
sultations will be completed before 
that date. 

“Repeated deferrals of selection- 
out would appear to be inconsistent 
with the mandate of Section 633(B) 
of the Foreign Service Act,” it 
pointed out in Department Notice 
and in a telegram to all U.S. diplo- 
ta and consular posts on March 
2 


“The Department on December 1, 
1972 announced a postponement of 
the separation from the Foreign Serv- 
ice of those officers who had been 
designated for selection-out pursuant 
to Section 633 of the Foreign Service 
Act, as amended. This action contin- 
ued the postponement announced on 
December 21, 1971, and subse- 
quently extended on June 5, 1972. 
This step was taken in connection 
with the establishment of the employ- 
ee-management  felations system 
under Executive Order 11636. The 
Department stated in the December 
21, 1971 notice that it would propose 
as a priority matter consultations on 
selection-out under that system. 

“The Department had anticipated 
that the certification of the exclusive 
representative of the employees which 
took place on January 26, 1973, 
would permit early consultation on 
selection-out,” the Department added. 

“To that end the Department ta- 
bled a working proposal on selection- 
out on February 13, 1973. No re- 
sponse has yet been received to that 
proposal. In order to maintain the 
status quo during consultation, the 
Department has decided to extend the 
postponement until June 30, 1973 of 
the departure of those relatively few 
officers who are or in the intervening 
period might otherwise become sub- 
ject to involuntary retirement in ac- 
cordance with Section 633 of the 
Foreign Service Act.” 


The Office of Ambassador-at-Large 
David M. Kennedy (S/AL) was 
abolished as of close of business 
March 8 simultaneously with the re- 
tirement of Ambassador Kennedy 
from U.S. Government service. 











ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON—William |. Cargo, Director of the Planning and Coordination Staff, joined past and present 
officers of the Secretary's Open Forum Panel at a luncheon commemorating the Panel's Fifth Anniversary on February 1. 
Shown left to right are Richard R. Peterson, William R. Salisbury, Richard Williamson, Mr. Cargo, Charles Thomas, William 
Luers and David Biltchik. Mr. Cargo is charged with providing advice and administrative support. 


The Secretary's Open 


The Secretary’s Open Forum Panel 
is now in its sixth year of existence. 
In its first five years, it has some not- 
able accomplishments to its credit in 
fulfilling the Secretary’s mandate, and 
with good prospects for further suc- 
cess in the future. The OFP is a 
group of volunteer personnel of the 
Department of State, AID, and 
ACDA, who have been granted the 
right to forward ideas to the Secre- 
tary outside normal channels and to 
perform certain other functions. 

A group with a membership open 
to all interested employees, with its 
own elected officers, and with a man- 
date to pass ideas on any subject to 
the senior managers of the organiza- 
tion is unique. With the exception of 
the Young Officers Policy Panel in 
USIA, the OFP’s sister organization, 
there is no other group of its kind in 
government, and as best as can be 
determined, in any large organization 
anywhere. 

Though membership in the OFP is 
open to all employees of State, AID, 
and ACDA, the OFP is not an em- 
ployee organization as defined by 
E.O. 11636. Instead, it is an official, 
in-house group. The OFP was formed 
at Secretary Rusk’s initiative, and op- 
erates under a mandate from Secre- 
tary Rogers. The organization is men- 
tioned in the Department’s regula- 
tions, and the Director of S/PC is 
charged in the regulations with pro- 
viding advice and administrative sup- 
port. 

Each year, in June, the OFP elects 
a Chairman and a Vice Chairman. 
The Director of the Planning and Co- 
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Forum Panel: Five Years of Accomplishments 


ordination Staff (S/PC) appoints an 
Executive Secretary to provide ad- 
ministrative support to the Panel. Un- 
like the Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man, who engage in OFP activities 
outside their regular job, the activities 
of the Executive Secretary are a part 
of his official duties. Except for the 
three officers, organization. of the 
OFP is informal and unstructured. 


In May 1967, Secretary Rusk 
asked the Director of the Policy Plan- 
ning Council, Henry Owen, to recom- 
mend to him procedures outside ex- 
isting channels through which De- 
partment and Foreign Service officers 
could submit new policy ideas. Mr. 
Owen suggested the Open Forum 
Panel, basing his suggestion on an in- 
formal group of Foreign Service 
Officers which already existed, and 
had been meeting since the first of 
the year. 


During the summer, the character 
of the Panel began to take shape, and 
in the August 1967 edition of the De- 
partment of State NEWSLETTER, Sec- 
retary Rusk, in a first-person message 
announced the existence of the OFP, 
“which will review all suggestions 
submitted and select those worthy of 
further consideration for transmittal 
to me via the Policy Planning Coun- 
cil.” 

The original panel consisted of ten 
junior and middle grade FSO’s who 
were selected to serve for six months. 
Their mandate was limited to screen- 
ing ideas submitted by others. Within 
a year the group had reviewed nearly 
150 suggestions, of which 15 were 
sent forward to the Secretary. 


On August 28, 1968, Mr. Owen 
proposed that the Open Forum Panel 
be established on a permanent basis, 
and recommended that the 

OFP expand its role to in- 

clude not only stimulating and 

screening new ideas, but (i) be- 
coming itself a generator of 
ideas, that is, developing more 

new ideas on its own, and (ii) 

becoming a link between the 

policy planning process and the 

views of youth and other groups 

which feel inadequately repre- 

sented within the system. 
Secretary Rusk approved these 
suggestions, thus making the OFP a 
permanent body, and expanding its 
mandate. 

In a Department Notice dated Jan- 
uary 22, 1969, (his first day in 
office), Secretary Rogers stated, “I 
hope to lead a receptive and open 
establishment where men speak their 
minds and are listened to on merit, 
and where divergent views are fully 
and promptly passed on for deci- 
sion.” 

On September 19, 1969, the Secre- 
tary responded favorably to a series 
of suggestions put forward by the 
OFP to stimulate greater openness in 
the Department, remarking that, “I 
wish, at the outset, to make clear that 
I appreciate and desire to encourage 
the Open Forum Panel’s contribu- 
tions to the Department.” On Sep- 
tember 29, 1969, he publicly reiter- 
ated the OFP’s mandate in a person- 
ally signed Department Notice: 

I hope that the Open Forum 

channel will assure that creative 

and innovative ideas, as well as 
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thought-out dissent, are brought 
to my attention and to that of 
other senior officers in cases 
where they may not otherwise 
reach us through regular De- 
partment channels. 

In the meantime, some organiza- 
tional changes had taken place within 
the Panel. Although the original 
membership on the OFP had been 
selected by the Department, replace- 
ments were made on a self-selecting 
basis by the remaining members. Fi- 
nally, membership was opened to all 
interested employees, though this 
change was not officially sanctioned 
until publication of Management Re- 
form Bulletin No. 34 on February 
22, 1972. 

Furthermore, there had originally 
been a very close relationship be- 
tween the OFP and the Policy Plan- 
ning Council. The Council appointed 
one of its members as Senior Advisor 
to the OFP. When the Policy Plan- 
ning Council was transformed into 
the Planning and Coordination Staff 
(S/PC), it was instructed in Foreign 
Affairs Manual Circular No. 539, 
dated October 13, 1969: “To en- 
courage and support the Open Forum 
Panel and similar volunteer efforts to 
develop participation and policy in- 
novation in foreign affairs.” 

Over time, a more informal rela- 
tionship between the OFP and S/PC 
evolved and that relationship has 
been highly beneficial to the Panel. 
Just as the active leadership and sup- 
port for the Panel provided by Henry 
Owen was essential to the Panel in 
the first two years, the more facilita- 
tive style of support provided by the 
current S/PC Director, William 
Cargo, has been just what the OFP 
needed to grow and develop. 

The period from 1969 to 1972 
also saw a gradual evolution towards 
the OFP’s present work style, an in- 
crease in membership, an increase in 
attendance at Panel meetings, and a 
growing self-confidence as many of 
the OFP’s initiatives met with suc- 
cess. 

During this period, a gradual con- 
sensus developed on the functions the 
OFP was to perform. As spelled out 
in Management Reform Bulletin No. 
34, dated February 22, 1972, these 
are (1) to serve as a link to outside 
groups; (2) to serve as a forum for 
discussion of policies and programs; 
(3) to serve as a channel for respon- 
sible dissent; and (4) to serve as a 
channel for new ideas, approaches, 
and programs. 

One of the Panel’s functions has 
been to serve as a link to outside 
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groups. The Panel has been success- 
ful in this field. Holding meetings 
with outside groups and individuals 
under circumstances which allow for 
considerable interaction can be itself 
considered a form of sucess. These 
meetings have involved fairly diverse 
groups, ranging from the press to 
student groups, and from Congres- 
sional staffers to the Viet-Nam Veter- 
ans against the War. These encoun- 
ters have exposed younger and mid- 
career officers to a greater range of 
outside thinking, and in turn have 
probably served to improve the De- 
partment’s image among these 
groups. 

Another of the Panel’s functions is 
to serve as a forum for discussion of 
policies and programs. The OFP 
holds weekly meetings on a wide 
range of timely topics, providing for 
regular discussion, on a give-and- 
take basis, of existing policies and 
programs. 

All meetings are open to OFP 
members, and in the past year, a sub- 
stantial percentage of them have been 
announced in Department Notices, 
thus attracting other employees who 
are not OFP members, but who are 
interested in that week’s topic. Re- 
cent meetings of this kind have seen 
attendance exceeding 75, and the dis- 
cussion has often been lively. 

Among recent topics have been 
such subjects as the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
control of arms sales to LDC’s, the 
Department’s role in_ international 
narcotics control, promotion policies, 
racism in foreign policy, international 
economic policy, relations between 
the Department and the press, and 
the consular function. 

Some of these topics have led to 
Panel initiatives culminating in re- 
commendations to the Secretary. 
Even where this has not been the 
case, it is clear that the participants 
have benefited from having such a 
forum in existence. 


It is generally recognized that em- 
ployees of the foreign affairs agencies 
have an obligation to support estab- 
lished policies publicly, but have the 
right to express their views when that 
policy is being formulated, and may 
dissent from the policy “in house.” 

Finding a means of expressing dis- 
senting views, especially on topics 
outside of one’s immediate job re- 
sponsibilities, however, has been a 
difficult matter, and is one of the 
OFP’s functions. 

Within the Department itself, the 
OFP is largely capable of performing 
this role, not only by giving the dis- 
senter a forum for expressing his 
views, but also by giving him the op- 
tion of submitting those views to the 
Secretary via the Panel. 

Last year, the Panel became con- 
cerned that there were not sufficient 
opportunities for officers located in 
the field to express dissent. The 
Panel’s Committee on Dissent pro- 
posed that a “Dissent Channel” be 
established and suggested procedures 
for utilizing the channel. The Secre- 
tary agreed to approve establishment 
of a Dissent Channel and directed 
that the Chairman of the OFP would 
receive a copy of all dissenting mes- 
sages unless he, the Secretary, per- 
sonally decided to the contrary. 

The OFP’s most productive efforts, 
and its greatest successes have been 
as a channel for new ideas, ap- 
proaches and programs. It was, after 
all, the hope of stimulating new ideas 
which were being blocked by normal 
channels which led to the formation 
of the Panel in the first place, and 
this has remained the OFP’s most im- 
portant function. 

In its role as a channel for new 
ideas, the OFP sends roughly 20 pro- 
posals to the Secretary yearly. After 
the Panel’s first year, the majority of 
these have been generated from 
within the OFP membership, or are 
the result of follow-on work by the 

continued 


Rogers Cites Importance of Open Forum 


A statement made earlier this year by Secretary Rogers: 


As I enter my second term as Secretary of State, I would like to 
reaffirm once again the importance of the Open Forum Panel as a chan- 
nel for creative ideas and viewpoints within the Department. I hope 
that the Panel, now entering its sixth year of operation, will continue 
to assure that innovative thinking, including thoughtful dissent, is 
brought to my attention and to that of other senior officers in cases 
where it might not otherwise reach us through regular Department 


channels. 











continued 


membership on ideas submitted from 
outside the organization. 

The OFP has had numerous suc- 
cesses in changing or influencing pol- 
icy, such as the new policy on wives 
of Foreign Service personnel, the as- 
signment of FSO’s to CORDS, the 
Department’s policy on conservation 
of sea mammals, and the Depart- 
ment’s response to the Magnuson 
Bill. 

In addition to fulfilling the four 
functions under the mandate, the 
OFP has also been beneficial to the 
Department in a number of indirect 
ways: 

—The mere fact that the OFP dis- 

cusses a question may cause policies 
to be reexamined. The reexamination 
process itself may then bring about 
desirable changes unthought of by the 
OFP. 
—The efforts of the OFP to improve 
openness and creativity, and stimu- 
late responsible dissent may have 
served as an example for other ef- 
forts, such as the EUROPOLICY se- 
ries (a series of voluntary, in-depth, 
classified papers on new approaches 
to our European Policy), the Secre- 
tary’s “Looking Forward” exercise 
(in which bureaus were asked to use 
their imaginations in looking forward 
to upcoming problems and opportuni- 
ties facing American diplomacy), and 
Diplomacy for the ’70’s (an unprece- 
dented, in-house reform effort). 

—lInvolvement in the Panel may 
be having a beneficial impact on the 
personnel who take an active part in 
Panel activities, improving their oral 
skills, committee tactics, leadership 
capabilities, knowledge of foreign 
policy and of the policy process, and 
above all, knowledge of bureaucratic 
tactics 

Over the past five years, the Secre- 
tary’s Open Forum Panel has grown 
and evolved into a valuable tool for 
the stimulation, discussion, and trans- 
mission to senior officials of new 
ideas and responsible dissent. Other 
agencies are now considering copying 
the OFP idea. The Department can 
be proud of’this unique organization, 
and of the foresight of two Secretar- 
ies of State who established and en- 
couraged it. 

Employees of State, AID, and 
ACDA are encouraged to take part 
in OFP activities, and to submit ideas 
to the Panel. Inquiries and ideas 
should be directed to the Chairman 
of the OFP, care of S/PC, Room 
7246, NS. 
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HONORED FOR ACHIEVEMENT—Assistant Secretary for European Affairs Walter 
J. Stoessel, Jr., presents a Superior Honor Award to George S. Vest, EUR Special 
Assistant for CSCE (Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe), who was 
cited for “exceptional and outstanding service to the United States in the develop- 
ment and implementation of its policies in NATO and Europe.” Mr. Vest was previ- 
ously assigned as Deputy Chief of Mission at USNATO. 





EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 


Douglas Herman, 12, 


George Herman, speaking on CBS 
Radio on March 20, had this to say: 


I was just a bystander. The inter- 
view was by my son R. Douglas Her- 
man, aged twelve, student. Not stu- 
dent reporter, just student. 

For a class project he has been 
writing one of those exhaustive papers 
which students call a project. His 
project is and was Greece, all about 
Greece from the golden past to the 
not so golden present—heroes, trade, 
industries, politics, everything. 

So last week Douglas Herman ac- 
companied his father the newsman to 
the studio on Sunday to listen to and 
watch FACE THE NATION with 
Secretary of State William Rogers. 
And after the interview, during the 
informal chatting session in the stu- 
dio, he and the Secretary of State sat 
down in a corner and Douglas asked 
him a couple of schoolboy questions 
about current politics and policies in 
Greece. Purpose, a couple of sen- 
tences and a couple of footnotes in 





Queries the Secretary 


that voluminous school report; es- 
pecially the footnotes, one and two. 
They are even more important than 
the sentences they are going to be 
attached to. 

He had been instructed by his 
teacher to get some interviews, so 
footnote one is to read, “Exclusive 
interview with the Secretary of State 
of the U.S.,” and footnote two will 
read, with brief but marvelous pride, 
“ibid.” 

My own footnote is brief, Secretary 
Rogers was, as to be expected of so 
charming and delightful a human 
being, graceful but grave—as be- 
hooves an official during an important 
interview. 

He put his interviewer at ease and 
he answered his questions so fully 
that this eavesdropping parent and 
reporter took a couple of notes him- 
self. I can’t reveal what they are of 
course, it was an exclusive interview 
even from George Herman, CBS 
news. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT REPORT 


Minority FSO’s Increase From 79 to 112 


The number of minority Foreign 
Service Officers increased from 79 to 
112 (41.8%) during the 12-month 
period ending November 30, 1972— 
the most significant minority increase 
in this category in the history of the 
Foreign Service. 

During the same period the num- 
ber of non-minority Foreign Service 
Officers increased by 210—only 7%. 

This is one of the more significant 
changes reflected in a report prepared 
by the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Program (EEOP). 

Data in the report is based on the 
November 30, 1972, census of min- 
ority groups employed in the Depart- 
ment. Comparisons are made with 
the November 30, 1971 census. 

During this period the number of 
minority FSOs increased by 33—Ne- 
groes by 26 (to 71); Spanish-sur- 


named by 5 (to 25); and Orientals 
by 2 (to 16). 

Despite the encouraging increase in 
minority FSOs (41.8% as compared 
to 7% of non-minority), the minori- 
ties still constitute only 3.4% of the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

This was pointed out by Frederick 
D. Pollard, Jr., Director of EEOP, in 
a covering memo sent with the report 
to the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management. 

The number of minority employees 
in officer-level positions (GS-9 and 
above or equivalent) increased by 48 
—up 7.7% from 625 to 673. While 
76.4% of non-minority employees in 
the Department are at the officer 
level, only 32.7% of minority em- 
ployees are at GS-9 and above or 
equivalent. 

As of November 30; 1972, the 


2056 minority group employees con- 
stituted 16.3% of our total employ- 
ment—up from 12.5% in 1967; 
15.2% in 1969; 15.8% in 1970 and 
16% in 1971. The table shows the 
number of minority employees in 
each pay plan. 

While the percentage of minority 
employment increased, the number of 
minority employees decreased by 17 
(from 2073 to 2056)—a reduction 
of 0.8%. Non-minority employment 
decreased by 316 (from 10,861 to 
10,545 )—a reduction of 2.9%. 

Said Mr. Pollard: “Losses are 
shown in the employment of Span- 
ish-surnamed (-—7), American In- 
dians (-—2) and Orientals (—14); 
Negro employment increased by 6. 
The loss of Spanish-surnamed em- 
ployees is particularly serious in view 
of the President’s 16-Point Program 
to assist this minority group.” 

The 12-page report plus a number 
of statistical tables were reproduced 
and distributed to interested officers 
in the Department. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MINORITY GROUPS BY PAY PLANS AS OF NOV. 30, 1972 


MINORITY GROUP STATUS 


PAY PLAN 
ALL PAY PLANS 


Non-Career Chiefs 
of Mission 

FSO 

FSR 

FSRU 

FSS 

Res. Staff; Consular 


2056 


Wage Board 
Unclassified 


| 


TOTAL 


SPANISH 
SURNAMED 


344 


NEGRO 
1591 


a 


17 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


ORIENTAL 
104 


ALL OTHER 
10,545 


23 
3230 
1321 

164 
3335 


59 
2045 
310 
ah 
17 


205 YEARS OF SERVICE—Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Communications, fourth from left, recently pre- 
sented Length of Service Awards to Office of Communications employees, shown above left to right, Walter Newman, OC/T, 
30 years; Grace M. Bagley, OC/T, 30 years; Lloyd T. Maull, OC/P, 30 years; Robert L. Graham, OC/P, 35 years; Charles W. 
Devoe, OC/T, 30 years; Roy E. Hylaman, OC/T, 20 years; Chester H. Gregg, OC/T, 30 years. 
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TARR PRESENTS BUDGET REQUEST 


Department Seeks $578 Million Authorization for Fiscal 1974 


Dr. Curtis W. Tarr, Under Secre- 
tary for Security Assistance and Act- 
ing Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement, and a number of Assistant 
Secretaries appeared before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, 
April 3-4, in support of the Depart- 
ment’s authorization legislation for 
fiscal year 1974. 

Dr. Tarr’s principal witness state- 
ment follows: 

We are requesting authorization for 
appropriations of $578 million in fis- 
cal year 1974. This increase of $47 
million over the current fiscal year is 
primarily to meet statutory and man- 
datory cost appreciation such as over- 
seas wage and prices, contributions to 
the assessed budgets of international 
organizations, salary adjustments and 
increased passport and consular work- 
loads. These items comprise over 80 
percent of the increased request for 
fiscal year 1974. 

Turning to the specific provisions 
of the Bill before you, Section 101 in- 
cludes the activities of the Depart- 
ment of State under five headings. 
Subsection (1), is “Administration of 
Foreign Affairs” in the amount of 
$282.6 million. This category pro- 
vides for the salaries, expenses and 
allowances of most of the officers and 
employees of the Department, both 
here and abroad. These resources 
provide for executive direction, pol- 
icy formulation, the conduct of Diplo- 
matic and Consular relations, the 
conduct of relations with interna- 
tional organizations, and administra- 
tive and staff activities. Over 80 per- 
cent goes for salaries, personnel bene- 
fits, rents, communications and utili- 
ties. This category also includes funds 
for relief and repatriation loans of 
United States citizens abroad, and 
for other emergencies, and payment 
to the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund. 

This year the “Administration of 
Foreign Affairs” subsection excludes 
funds for the acquisition, operation 
and maintenance of buildings abroad. 
Authorizing legislation for these 
funds has been requested separately. 

The second activity is “Interna- 
tional Organizations and Confer- 
ences” for $211.3 million. This will 
provide for the U.S. assessed share 
of the expenses of international or- 
ganizations in which membership has 
been authorized by treaties, conven- 
tions or specific Acts of Congress. 


These contributions represent 95 per- 
cent of the amount requested under 
this subsection. Also included here 
are operating funds for our Missions 
at the headquarters of certain inter- 
national organizations, U.S. partici- 
pation in multilateral conferences and 
meetings, annual contributions to sev- 
eral provisional organizations, and 
expenses of Congressional delegations 
to international parliamentary meet- 
ings. In this category, we have a new 
appropriation request for fiscal year 
1974, Mr. Chairman, for trade nego- 
tiations which are to be conducted 
under the auspices of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Under “International Commis- 
sions,” is $15.6 million for the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, 
and the American Sections of the 
U.S.-Canadian International Bound- 
ary and International Joint Commis- 
sions. The budget increase for the 
International Joint Commission re- 
flects the need for funds to implement 
the U.S.-Canadian Great Lakes Water 
quality agreement. This authorization 
also includes United States participa- 
tion in the International Fisheries 
Commissions, in accordance with 
treaties, conventions and specific acts 
of Congress which are directed to- 
ward the preservation and expansion 
of fishery stocks. 

Under “Educational Exchange” we 
request $59.8 million in authorization 
for appropriations to carry out the 
functions of the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, 
as amended. The educational and cul- 
tural programs of the Department of 
State include the exchange of per- 
sons, aid to American sponsored 
schools abroad, and cultural presen- 


tations. Also in this category is the 
authorization of funds for the Center 
for Cultural and Technical Inter- 
change between East and West in 
Hawaii. This Center provides grants 
and fellowships to qualified students, 
professionals and scholars from Asia, 
the Pacific and from the U.S. to work 
jointly on problems of mutual con- 
cern. 

The final category is the relatively 

modest Migration and Refugee Assist- 
ance Program for which we request 
authorization of $8.8 million in 1974. 
Through this program the Secretary 
of State oversees the provision of 
assistance to migrants and refugees 
both on a multilateral basis, through 
contributions to organizations such 
as the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration and the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, and unilaterally through 
assistance to refugees designated by 
the President as authorized by law. 
Also included is the United States 
contribution to the International Red 
Cross. 
Section 102 of the Bill is a request 
for authorization of such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the above 
activities in fiscal year 1975. The pur- 
pose of this section is to advance the 
authorization process one fiscal year 
ahead of the appropriation process. 
In other words, we would expect to 
return to this Committee next year 
for authorization of appropriations for 
fiscal year 1976 while the Congress 
is considering the appropriation re- 
quest for fiscal year 1975. 

Section 103 provides for the exten- 
sion of the availability of funds be- 
yond the end of the fiscal year to 
the extent provided for in appropria- 
tion acts. This authority is customar- 


Tarr in Management Role During Vacancy 


With the swearing-in of Deputy Under Secretary William B. 
Macomber as Ambassador to Turkey, the Secretary has designated 
Under Secretary for Security Assistance Curtis W. Tarr to act as 
Deputy Under Secretary for Management during the vacancy in that 
office in addition to his other duties. This designation is effective 
immediately, it was announced on April 5. 

Until further notice, matters dealing with security assistance should 
be directed: T—Dr. Tarr. Matters formerly submitted to Mr. Macomber 


should be directed: M—Dr. Tarr. 


The separate offices and staffing of the T and M areas will be main- 
tained. Security assistance and management matters will continue to be 
handled by the T or M staffs as appropriate. 
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ily granted to the construction ac- 
count of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, U.S. and 
Mexico, to enable the Department to 
retain funds appropriated for con- 
struction projects, the completion of 
which extends beyond the fiscal year 
and, with respect to Migration and 
Refugee Assistance, to enable the 
Department to meet calendar year 
program needs. 

Section 104 of the Bills is a new 
provision. Its purpose is to permit the 
transfer of any unappropriated por- 
tion of the amount authorized in any 
category of Section 101 to any other 
category in Section 101. 

The final section, 105, provides 
authorization for appropriations for 
a number of functions, activities and 
expenses that cannot be specified in 
advance. These could include in- 
creases in pay, retirement, and other 
employee benefits provided by law 
which occur from time to time and 
require supplemental appropriations 
and other nondiscretionary increases 
such as those arising from the recent 
exchange rate realignments, as well 
as appropriations required to finance 
U.S. participation in international 
conferences and activities authorized 
by law or treaty subsequent to the 
enactment of this legislation. 

Our request has been limited to 
the minimum amount necessary for 
the proper conduct of the Nation’s 
foreign affairs through the Depart- 
ment of State. However, by restricting 
our request it becomes all the more 
important that we have the type of 
flexibility provided in Sections 104 
and 105, to manage our resources and 
allow us to respond to the dynamic 
needs of foreign affairs activities. 


CSC Approves Changing 
Federal Personnel Manual 


The Civil Service Commission has 
announced approval of several 
changes in the Federal Personnel 
Manual (FPM). 

The changes are the result of a 
year-long review of the FPM initiated 
by the Civil Service Commission to 
identify policies and regulations that 
might be undesirably and unnecessar- 
ily restricting management options 
and union opportunities to bargain. 

Subjects of the approved FPM 
changes include certain aspects of 
merit promotion, performance rating 
appeals, incentive awards, the with- 
drawal of resignation and retirement 
applications, minimum charge for 
leave, and the distribution of health 
benefits brochures. 
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HOST—Secretary Rogers greets Mal Johnson, Senior Correspondent of Cox 
Broadcasting Corporation, at the reception for editors and broadcasters. 


Conference for Editors and Broadcasters 


More than 475 media representa- 
tives from 45 states and territories, 
including Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, attended the 1973 National 
Foreign Policy Conference for Edi- 
tors and Broadcasters in the Depart- 
ment on March 29. 

Deputy Secretary Kenneth Rush 
led the team of speakers in a general 
overview of the Administration’s 
long-range foreign policy goals. He 
was followed by Assistant Secretaries 
or their deputies who reviewed U.S. 
policy in each of the geographical 
areas, 

Monetary, trade and energy prob- 
lems were also highlighted. 

With the exception of one session, 
all were held on-the-record and in- 
cluded time for questions. 

Secretary Rogers hosted a recep- 
tion for the conferees at the end of 
the day-long meeting. 

The participants were welcomed by 
John Richardson, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs and Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs. William D. 
Blair, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, served as modera- 
tor. 


Speakers included Joseph J. Sisco, 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs; Walter J. 
Stoessel, Jr., Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs; Marshall Green, 
Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs; Claude G. Ross, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Afri- 
can Affairs; John Hugh Crimmins, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs; and Julius L. Katz, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Resources and Food Policy. 

As an added feature, 20 filmed TV 
interviews with Department officers 
covering many topics of current inter- 
est were taped for use on local sta- 
tions. 

Judging from the comments, con- 
ferees generally found the sessions 
very interesting and worthwhile. Many 
said they appreciate the regularity of 
these annual meetings and look for- 
ward to attending them. 

“All was factual, stimulating and 
thought-provoking,” commented the 
correspondent for The Lithuanian 
Daily News of Chicago, one of the 
ethnic and minority press members 
attending the conference. 
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TOKYO—Japanese Foreign Service Local Employees who participated in the Economic/Commercial Conference pose with 
Ambassador Ingersoll. On the Ambassador's left is Nicholas S. Lakas, Director, Office of Commercial and Business Affairs, 


Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs, and on his right is Deputy Assistant Secretary M. Van Gessel of Commerce. 


New Thrust in Export Promotion Emphasized in Far East Conference 


For the first time, professional For- 
eign Service local employees recently 
participated in an Economic/Com- 
mercial Officers Conference. This was 
in Tokyo on March 5, 6 and 7. 

The presence of these 19 profes- 
sional employees at an Economic/ 
Commercial Conference typifies the 
changes and the new thrust taking 
place in our export promotion activi- 
ties and assistance to U.S. businesses 
abroad. 

Another Far East E/C conference 
was held at Singapore, February 
26-28. Attending the two confer- 
ences were 55 officers representing 17 
Far East posts. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary M. 
Van Gessel, Commerce, and the 
Director of the Office of Commercial 
and Business Affairs, Nicholas S. 
Lakas, State, Co-Chaired the confer- 
ences and led the Washington delega- 
tions which included from Commerce 
—Paul E. Pauly, Assistant Director, 
BIC; Edward J. Krause, Director, 
Office of International Marketing, 
BIC; General David H. Baker, Direc- 
tor, Office of Economic Develop- 
ment, BIC; Chadwick Johnson, 
Chief, Japan Group, Office of Trade 
Policy, BIC; Bruce W. Strong, Mar- 
keting Director-Japan, OIM, BIC; 
Jerome Morse, Assistant to Director, 
OIM., BIC; and from State—Robert 
B. Hill, Deputy Chief, PER/CA/FS; 
William C. Harrop, S/P; Wendell 
Woodbury, EA; and L. Richard 
Jackson, EB/CBA/OCA. 

Participants stressed the need for 
“action” and attitudinal changes to- 
ward U.S. export promotion efforts 
and assistance to U.S. businesses 
abroad. Cognizant of the numerous 
recent studies including GAO sur- 
veys, OMB, the Pritzlaff report, our 


Inspector Generals’ survey, and oth- 
ers that have eloquently defined the 
problems of U.S. trade deficits and 
have recommended a variety of im- 
provements, the Far East Confer- 
ences discussed recent efforts and 
blueprints for future action in trade 
and commercial activities. 

Ambassador Edwin M. Cronk, 
Singapore, and Ambassador Robert 
Stephen Ingersoll, Tokyo, addressed 
the respective conferences on trade 
promotion aspects, and Méinister/ 
DCM Thomas P. _ Shoesmith, 
Minister/Counselor Lester E. Ed- 
mond, and Counselor Oliver B. Bon- 
gard of Embassy Tokyo gave out- 
standing presentations on U.S.-Japa- 
nese relations, trade policies, and 
trade practices. 

On the program side of trade pro- 
motion two topics dominated both 
conferences: personnel policies and 
the new Country Commercial Pro- 
gram. Conferees discussed economic/ 
commercial integration, especially the 
oganization of E/C activities func- 
tionally (e.g., Trade Section, Finan- 
cial Section, etc.), as recommended 
in the recent OMB report. 

The Country Commercial Program 
(CCP), a new management tool 
based on and flowing from the 
PARA (CASP) process, is the most 
important joint effort to date by 
Commerce and State in planning and 
programming of commercial activi- 
ties. 

The purposes of the CCP are to 
specify economic/commercial objec- 
tives by priority in a given country; to 
analyze the market sectors of these 
objectives; to set quantifiable goals; 
to blueprint courses of action to ob- 
tain the goals; and to allocate availa- 
ble resources to the courses of action. 


E/C Officers supported the con- 
cept of the CCP but believed that to 
be effective the CCP must be simple, 
flexible, tailored to individual markets 
(i.e., countries), include all govern- 
ment agencies with overseas commer- 
cial activities, and be formulated with 
major inputs from overseas missions. 

Five pilot CCPs (Australia, Col- 
ombia, Iran, Netherlands, and Zaire) 
are presently being developed for FY 
°74. Based on the experience gained 
from these pilots, the CCP will be 
expanded to all countries where the 
U.S. has significant commercial inter- 
ests. 

Special highlights of the two con- 
ferences were the excellent business- 
men’s panels which were frank in 
their appraisal of USG efforts in 
trade expansion. The businessmen 
support the recent dollar devaluation 
but do not regard it as a cure-all to 
our trade problems. 

Generally, they favor export incen- 
tives and changes in antitrust laws 
which will permit U.S. firms to com- 
pete with “Japan, Inc.” and Euro- 
pean consortiums. In the business- 
men’s view, the primary functions of 
U.S. missions abroad are the mission 
contacts with host government 
officials and the analyses and inter- 
pretation of new laws, regulations, 
etc. affecting U.S. trade and invest- 
ment. 

Participants and the Washington 
delegates concurred that the confer- 
ences achieved the dual objectives of 
informing and of discussing with the 
field the current thinking and plan- 
ning in Washington, and of receiving 
the suggestions and comments of our 
Economic/Commercial Officers re- 
garding new efforts in trade promo- 
tion, trade policies, and support of 
U.S. business abroad. 
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Nixon Establishes 
East-West Trade 
Policy Committee 


President Nixon last month estab- 
lished the East-West Trade Policy 
Committee and designated as its 
Chairman George P. Shultz, the 
Chairman of the Council on Eco- 
nomic Policy and Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The President designated the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Frederick B. 
Dent, as Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and Chairman of the Office of 
East-West Trade. 

Other members of the East-West 
Trade Policy Committee are Secre- 
tary Rogers; Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs; Peter M. 
Flanigan, Executive Director of the 
Council on International Economic 
Policy; and Ambassador William D. 
Eberle, Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations. 

James E. Smith, Deputy Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, is the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the East-West 
Trade Policy Committee. 

Negotiations of major trade initia- 
tives will be handled under the chair- 
manship of individuals to be desig- 
nated for the specific negotiation. The 
President designated Mr. Shultz as 
Chairman of the United States sec- 
tion of the Joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. Com- 
mercial Commission. 


Economic Officers Address 
College of Armed Forces 


Three officers from the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs spoke 
on U.S. Foreign Economic Policy at 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces on February 21. 

After a keynote talk by Peter M. 
Flanigan, Assistant to the President 
for International Economic Policy, 
Joseph E. O’Mahony, Acting Direc- 
tor, Office of International Trade, 
John W. Holmes, Chief, Trade Agree- 
ments Division, and Russell O. Pric- 
kett, Assistant Chief, General Com- 
mercial Policy Division, led seminars 
of senior U.S. civilian and military 
Officials in examining the bases of 
U.S. foreign policy in the economic 
area. 

Also leading seminars on the pro- 
gram were FSO’s William Piez (EA/ 
J), and Anthony Albrecht (EUR/ 
RPE), and Forrest Abbuhl of the 
Department of Commerce. 
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Officers of the American Embassy in Tel Aviv visit the Israel Diamond Exchange. 


Economic Orientation Program in Tel Aviv 


Embassy Tel Aviv has initiated an 
economic orientation program to 
focus the attention of all its officers on 
the increasing importance of the eco- 
nomic and commercial aspects of for- 
eign affairs. 

Each month, the Commercial At- 
taché, John P. Wentworth, arranges a 
visit to a representative sector of the 
Israeli economy for as many Officers 
as have time. The program serves not 
only to give familiarity with the Isra- 
eli economy but also to provide an 
introduction to basic economic fac- 
tors which would be useful in any 
country. 


So far the group has visited the 


bustling Israel] Diamond Exchange, a 
food processing factory, an electron- 
ics assembly plant, and Israel’s nu- 
clear reactor installation. 


Arena Stage Going Abroad 


The Arena Stage, well-known 
Washintgon, D.C.-based theater com- 
pany, has been selected to tour the 
U.S.S.R. as the sixth and final Ameri- 
can performing arts attraction under 
the 1972-73 U.S.-U.S.S.R. Exchanges 
Agreement. The visit is expected to 
take place this fall, although exact 
dates, locations and other contract 
arrangements are still being worked 
out. 













President Nixon on March 15 
named a veteran diplomat, David K. 
E. Bruce, as Chief of the new United 
States Liaison Office in Peking. 

The People’s Republic of China 
and the United States had agreed to 
establish liaison offices in Peking and 
Washington following the visit to Pe- 
king of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, As- 
sistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, from February 15 to 
February 19. 

The reciprocal arrangements were 
announced in a communiqué at the 
White House on February 22. (See 
NEWSLETTER, March). 

The U.S. office will open about 
May 1, with a total staff of about 30, 
including experts and support person- 
nel. 

The President also named two sen- 
ior officials to serve as Ambassador 
Bruce’s principal deputies—Alfred le 
S. Jenkins, since July 1970 Director 
of Asian Communist Affairs in the Bu- 
reau of East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs, and John Holdridge, since 1969 
a Senior Staff member of the Na- 
tional Security Council specializing in 
East Asian affairs. 

The deputies were described in a 
White House statement as “two of 


, 


Mr. Jenkins Mr. Holdridge 
the most experienced and distin- 
guished Chinese and Asian experts in 
the Foreign Service.” 

Both had accompanied the Presi- 
dent and Dr. Kissinger on their trips 
to the People’s Republic of China. 

Commenting on the appointment 
of Ambassador Bruce, the President 
told a news conference: 

“A word about why Ambassador 
Bruce was selected. We call him out 
of retirement because I thought it was 
very important to appoint a man of 
great stature to this position. The 
Chinese accepted that view them- 
selves, and we expect soon to hear 
from them as to the appointment of 


RECALLED FROM RETIREMENT 


Bruce to Head U.S. Liaison Office in Peking 





the man they will have as his oppo- 
site number here in Washington. 

“Another reason that I selected 
Ambassador Bruce was because of 
his great experience. All of you know 
that he has been Ambassador to Brit- 
ain and Ambassador to Germany, 
Ambassador to France, and also 
headed our delegation in Paris on the 
Viet-Nam talks in 1971 and °72, in 
the early parts of ’72. 

“A third reason, perhaps, has even 
greater significance. Many of you in 
this room were on the trip to China, 
and sometimes I suppose the feeling 
must have developed, ‘Well, this is a 
one-shot deal.’ I never considered it 
that, and all of you who reported on 
it did not consider it that. It was the 
beginning, we trust, of a longer jour- 
ney; a journey in which we will have 
our differences, but one in which the 
most populous nation in the world 
and the United States of America can 
work together where their interests 
coincide for the cause of peace and 
better relations in the Pacific and in 
the world.” 

The President noted that “it is nec- 
essary that this be a bipartisan enter- 
prise in the highest sense of the 
word.” 

He pointed out that Mr. Bruce, 
“while he has not been engaged in 
partisan politics, as such, is a Demo- 
crat. He has served four Presidents 
with equal distinction, Democratic 
Presidents as well as Republicans, 
and we believe that appointing him as 
head of the delegation indicates our 
intention that this initiative will con- 
tinue in the future, whether the Presi- 
dency is occupied by a Democrat or a 
Republican. . .” 

Ambassador Bruce, 75, has held 
many top posts during his distin- 
guished career. In addition to his am- 
bassadorships, the veteran diplomat 
was Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Chief of the Economic Coop- 


eration Administration to France, 
and Under Secretary of State 
(1952-53). 


Mr. Jenkins, 56, joined the For- 
eign Service in 1946. He has held 
such assignments as Vice Consul in 
Peking, Tientsin, and Hong Kong; 
Second Secretary and Consul in 
Taipei, Republic of China; Officer- 
in-Charge of Chinese political affairs 
in Washington; Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion in Jidda and Stockholm; and 
Foreign Service Inspector. 










































































Ambassador Bruce 


From 1966 to 1969 Mr. Jenkins 
was a Senior Staff member of the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

Mr. Holdridge, 48, joined the For- 
eign Service in 1948. He has served 
as Officer-in-Charge of political af- 
fairs in the Office of Chinese Affairs; 
Chief of the Political Section in Hong 
Kong; and as Deputy Director and 
then Director of the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for East Asia 
and the Pacific in the Bureau of In- 
telligence Research. 

He was detailed to the National 
Security Council as a Senior Staff 
member in July 1969. 


Liaison Advance Team 
Now at Work in Peking 


A six-member Department advance 
team is preparing for the opening of 
the new US. Liaison Office in Peking 
in early May. 

The team, which arrived in Peking 
April 5, is headed by Alfred le S. 
Jenkins, Director of the Office of Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, Mongolia, 
Hong Kong and Macau Affairs. 

Mr. Jenkins will serve as a deputy 
to Ambassador David K. E. Bruce, 
who was recently called out of retire- 
ment by President Nixon to be Chief 
of the Liaison Office. 

Accompanying Mr. Jenkins were 
Robert R. Blackburn, who will be 
Administrative Officer in the Liaison 
Office; Charles W. Freeman, Jr., 
Country Officer for People’s Republic 
of China Affairs, adviser-interpreter 
for the advance party; Thomas J. 
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McCay, Jr., a communications engi- 
neer; John R. Ellis, a regional admin- 
istrative specialist; and Ray E. Jones, 
secretary-typist. 

Prior to going to Peking the ad- 
vance party spent several days in 
consultation with officials of the U.S. 
Consulate General in Hong Kong. 

The team is arranging for office 
space and housing for the Liaison 
Office and its staff. It also is super- 
vising the installation of furnishings 
and equipment and setting up com- 
munications facilities. 

The team is responsible for other 
matters of “an essentially administra- 
tive and preparatory nature,” Depart- 
ment officials said. 

Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Blackburn and 
Mr. Jones will remain in Peking. Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. McCay will return 
to Washington when their work is 
completed. Mr. Ellis, who is stationed 
in Hong Kong, will return to the post 
after he finishes his work with the 
advance party. 


Ray Jones Will Serve 
As Secretary to Bruce 

Ray E. Jones, the Staff Officer who 
will serve as Secretary to Ambassador 


David K. E. Bruce in the new Liaison 
Office in rome is one of the few 


»» Male secretaries in 
+, the Foreign Serv- 
_ ice. And one of 
», the most accom- 
plished secretaries 
» at that. 
ie A former court 
-.. reporter in the In- 
fantry in the Euro- 
pean Theater dur- 
ing World War II 
and a former Ad- 
Mr. Jones ministrative Offi- 
cer-Secretary with the Department 
of the Army in Berlin, Mr. Jones 
joined the Foreign Service in 1950. 

Since then he has served as Sec- 
retary to the U.S. Ambassadors in 
Bern, Khartoum, Saigon, Monrovia, 
and The Hague. 

For six years the Foreign Service 
Staff Officer was Secretary to Gen- 
eral Maxwell D. Taylor during the 
latter’s assignment as Ambassador to 
Viet-Nam and subsequent detail as 
Special Consultant to the President 
in the White House. 

Only recently Mr. Jones was as- 
signed as Secretary to Ambassasor 
Cleo A. Noel, Jr., U.S. envoy to the 
Sudan. 

Mr. Jones arrived in Khartoum on 
March 3—just one day after Ambas- 
sador Noel and the Deputy Chief of 
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INTERVIEW—Alfred le S. Jenkins, second from right, was a guest on WAMU-FM-AID 
OVERSEAS MISSION radio program before leaving for the U.S. Liaison Office in 
Peking. He was interviewed by (from left to right) Spencer Davis, Associated Press; 
R. H. Shackford, of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers; and Peter Kumpa, Washington 
Bureau Chief of the Baltimore Sun. Michael J. Marlow, program host for AID, is at 
right. OVERSEAS MISSION is broadcast on WAMU-FM of American University in 
Washington on Tuesdays at 7:00 P.M. and is aired by some 100 U.S. radio stations. 


Mission, George Curtis Moore, were 
murdered by Black September Pales- 
tinian guerrillas at the Saudi Arabian 
Embasy in Khartoum. (See NEws- 
LETTER, March.) 

A bachelor, Mr. Jones, 51, has 
collected prized pieces of art, furni- 
ture and antiques during his tours and 


travels. Wherever he is assigned, his 
residence is considered one of the 
most attractive in the American com- 
munity. 

A business school graduate, the 
FSSO is an accomplished host, a 
popular guest, and an expert bridge 


TO ANKARA—Ambassador Marion H. Smoak, Acting Chief of Protocol, left, 
administers the oath of office as the new Ambassador to Turkey to William 
B. Macomber, former Deputy Under Secretary for Management, on April 


5 as Mrs. Macomber holds 


the Bible. 


Looking on is Secretary Rogers. 





The President Names 3 Career Officers as Assistant Secretaries 


President Nixon has nominated three career officers as Assistant Secretaries—Jack B. Kubisch for Inter-American 
Affairs, G. McMurtrie Godley for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, and Marshall Wright for Congressional Relations. 


Mr. Kubisch 


Jack Kubisch, who served as Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission at Paris from 
December 1971 until recently, suc- 
ceeds Assistant Secretary Charles A. 
Meyer, who held 
the Inter-American 
Affairs post since 
April 1969. Mr. 
Meyer is returning 
to private industry. 

Mr. Kubisch has 
held top assign- 
ments in Latin 
America, including 
Minister for Eco- 
nomic Affairs and 
U.S. AID Mission 
Director in Rio de Janeiro, 1963-64, 
and Deputy Chief of Mission in Mex- 
ico City (1969-71). 

The Assistant Secretary also served 
as Country Director for Brazilian Af- 
fairs in the Department from 1965 
to 1969. 

Mr. Kubisch began his government 
career as an Assistant Disbursing Of- 
ficer, then General Services Officer, 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1948. He later 
became Assistant Administrative Offi- 
cer in Rio. In 1950 he was appointed 
Assistant Economic Commissioner 
for the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in Paris. 

Mr. Kubisch left government in 
1950 and for the next 11 years held 
executive positions in industry—first 
as Director of International Opera- 
ations for Bendix Home Appliances, 
South Bend, Indiana, and then as 
President and Chairman of the Board 
of Great Northern Distributors, also 
in South Bend. 

Returning to government in 1961, 
he was appointed Deputy Director of 
the U.S. AID Mission in Ceylon. The 
following year he became Director of 
the U.S. AID Mission in Rio. 

Mr. Kubisch was born in Hannibal, 
Missouri, on November 5, 1921. He 
attended Central College in Fayette, 
Missouri, and earned a B.A. degree 
at the University of Missouri in 1942. 
After serving as a Lieutenant in the 
Navy during World War II, he at- 
tended Harvard Business School for 
a year. 

Mr. Kubisch is married to the for- 
mer Constance Rippe and they have 
four children—David Benjamin, John 
Christopher, Anne Christine, and 
Joan Elizabeth. 


Mr. Kubisch 





Mr. Godley 


Ambassador G. McMurtrie Godley, 
the new Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, succeeds 
Marshall Green, who was recently con- 
firmed as the new 
Ambassadorto Aus- 
tralia. (See NEws- 
LETTER, March). 

Ambassador 
Godley joined the 
Foreign Service in 
1941 after serving 
as an Ensign in the 
U.S. Naval Re- 
serve. 

Over the years 
he has held such Mr. Godley 
assignments as Counselor of Em- 
bassy and Deputy Chief of Mission 
in Phnom Penh, 1955-57; Foreign 
Affairs Officer in the Department, 
1957; Staff Coordinator of the Sen- 
ior Seminar in Foreign Policy at the 
Foreign Service Institute, 1960; and 
Counselor of Embassy and Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Leopoldville, 
1961. 

Ambassador Godley was appointed 
Director of the Office of Central 
African Affairs in the Department in 
September 1962. Two years later he 
was named Ambassador to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo. 

In recent years Mr. Godley served 
as a Foreign Service Inspector, 1967, 
and as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 
He was appointed Ambassador to 
Laos in June 1969. 

Ambassador Godley won the De- 
partment’s Meritorious Honor Award 
in 1965. 

His earlier assignments included 
service as Vice Consul at Marseille; 
Third Secretary at Bern; Liaison Of- 
ficer at the San Francisco Conference 
which established the United Nations; 
Second Secretary at Brussels and Con- 
sul and First Secretary at Paris. 

Born in New York City on August 
23, 1917, he graduated from Yale 
University with a B.A. degree in 
1939. He also took graduate studies 
at the University of Chicago from 
1939 to 1940. During World War II 
he served as a private in the U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

Ambassador Godley is married to 
the former Elizabeth McCray. 





Mr. Wright 


The new Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Marshall 
Wright, succeeds David M. Abshire, 
who recently accepted the position 
of Chairman of the 
Georgetown Uni- er 
versity Center for 
Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies. 

Mr. Wright 
served as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional 
Relations since 
April 1972. He was 
named Acting As- 
sistant Secretary Mr. Wright 
when Mr. Abshire resigned in Janu- 
ary. 
Mr. Wright joined the Foreign 
Service in 1953 as a Vice Consul in 
Port Said. After serving in Toronto 
and Rangoon, he was appointed a 
political analyst in the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research in 1960. 

He also has held such assignments 
as Thailand Desk Officer in the Bu- 
reau of East Asian Affairs; Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs; Deputy Office Di- 
rector and Department Spokesman 
in the Bureau of Public Affairs; Po- 
litical Officer in Bangkok; and Coun- 
try Director for the Philippines in the 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. 

The Assistant Secretary twice held 
assignments with the National Secu- 
rity Council in the White House— 
from 1967 to 1969 and from 1970 
to 1972. 

Mr. Wright was born in El Dorado, 
Arkansas, on July 14, 1926. He at- 
tended the University of Arkansas 
and obtained a Bachelor of Science 
degree in Foreign Service at George- 
town University in 1951. From 1957 
to 1958 he was detailed to the For- 
eign Service Institute and Cornell 
University for Southeast Asia area 
and language training, and from 1969 
to 1970 he attended the National 
War College. 

Mr. Wright received the Meritori- 
ous Service Award in 1966 and a 
Group Distinguished Honor Award 
this year. 

He is married to the former Mickey 
Johnson and they have two children 
—Marshall and Jefferson. 
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Ambassador Popper 
Chosen for IO Post 


President Nixon on April 12 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
Ambassador David H. Popper as the 
new Assistant Sec- 
retary for Interna- 
tional Organization 
Affairs. 

Mr. Popper, the 
U.S. envoy to Cy- 
prus since May, 


1969, would suc- 
ceed Samuel De 
Palma, who has 


served in the IO 
post since Febru- 
ary, 1969, and who 
will be reassigned. 

Ambassador Popper joined the 
Department in 1945 as a Specialist 
and later Assistant Chief of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs. From 
1949 to 1951 he was Officer-in- 
Charge of United Nations General 
Assembly Affairs. 

Mr. Popper was named Deputy 
Director of United Nations Political 
and Security Affairs in 1951. He be- 
came Director in 1954. 

After attending the National War 
College he was appointed Deputy 
U.S. Representative to International 
Organizations in Geneva in 1956. 

The Ambassador later served as 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
Nuclear Test Ban Conference in 
Geneva (1959-61); Senior Adviser, 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations 
in New York (1961-62); and Direc- 
tor of the Office of Atlantic Political 
and Military Affairs (1962-65). 

From 1965 to 1969 he was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for International 
Organization Affairs. 

Early in his career he was a Re- 
search Associate and Associate Edi- 
tor with the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 

Ambassador Popper won 
Superior Honor Award in 1969. 

He is the author of “The Puzzle of 
Palestine” (1938), a contributor to 
professional publications and a mem- 
ber of the American Political Science 
Association, the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science and the 
American Society of International 
Law. 

Born on October 3, 1912, in New 
York City, Ambassador Popper re- 
ceived A.B. and A.M. degrees from 
Harvard University. He is married to 
the former Florence C. Maisel and 
they have four children—Carol, 





Mr. Popper 


the 


Lewis, Katherine and Virginia. 
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AMBASSADORS CHOSEN 
Sullivan to Manila, McCloskey to Nicosia 


President Nixon on April 12 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
William H. Sullivan as the new Am- 
bassador to the 
Philippines. If con- 
firmed by the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Sullivan, 
since 1969 Deputy 
Assistant Secretary 
for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, 
would succeed Am- 
bassador Henry A. 
Byroade, who re- 
= resigned the 





Mr. Sulliven 


Mr. Sullivan served as Ambassador 
to the Kingdom of Laos from 1964 
to 1969. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1947, he later held such assignments 
as Economic Officer and Consular 
Officer in Bangkok; Commercial Of- 
ficer in Calcutta; Political Officer in 
Tokyo; Political/Military Affairs Of- 
ficer in Rome; Political Officer in The 
Hague; Officer-in-Charge of Burma 
Affairs; and Staff Aide to the As- 
sistant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs. 

From 1960 to 1963 Mr. Sullivan 
was United Nations Adviser in that 
Bureau. The following year he was 
named Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs. In 1964 
he became Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State and later that year 
he was named U.S. envoy to Laos. 

Mr. Sullivan was born in Cranston, 
Rhode Island, on October 12, 1922. 
He holds a B.A. from Brown Uni- 
versity (1942) and an M.A. from 
the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy (1947). He also studied 
at the Harvard Graduate School. 

Mr. Sullivan is married to the 
former Marie Johnson and they have 
four children—Anne, John, Mark 
and Margaret. 


President Nixon on April 12 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
Robert J. McCloskey as the new Am- 
bassador to Cy- 


prus. 

If confirmed by 
the Senate, Mr. 
McCloskey, who 
has served as 
uty Assistant Sec- 
retary for Press Re- 
lations and Special 
Assistant to the 
Secretary of State 
since July 1969, 
would succeed Am- = Mr. McCloskey 
bassador David H. Popper. 

Mr. McCloskey joined the Depart- 
ment in 1955 as an Investigator for 
the Refugee Relief Program in Hong 
Kong. 

A former newspaper reporter, he 
was assigned in 1957 as Publications 
Editor in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs. 

From 1958 to 1962 he served as 
Press Officer, then Public Information 
Specialist in the News Division, 
Bureau of Public Affairs. 

Mr. McCloskey was Public Infor- 
mation Specialist in the Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs (1962-64); Director of the 
Office of News (1964-66); and Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary in the Bureau 
of Public Affairs (1966-69). 

The Ambassador-designate was 
born in Philadelphia on November 
25, 1922. He received a B.S. in 
Journalism from Temple University 
in 1953 and also attended George 
Washington University from 1958 to 
1959. He served with the U.S. Marine 
Corps overseas during World War II. 

Mr. McCloskey is married to the 
former Anne Phelan and they have 
two children—Lisa Siobhan and 
Andre Taylor. 
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CHANGE AFTER 6 YEARS 


Martin Named to Succeed Bunker in Saigon 


President Nixon on March 30 
nominated veteran diplomat Graham 
A. Martin as the new U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Viet-Nam. 

Ambassador Martin, who served 
as the U.S. envoy to Italy from 1969 
until recently, will succeed Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth Bunker, who is re- 
signing the post after serving in 
Saigon for six years. 

Ambassador Bunker will take on 
“other duties” for the President, 
White House Press Secretary Ronald 
L. Ziegler said. 

Mr. Ziegler added that President 
Nixon accepted the Ambassador’s 
resignation with “deepest personal re- 
gret” and voiced “deep gratitude” for 
his “superior service to his country 
and the cause of peace in Indochina.” 

Ambassador Bunker returned to 
the United States to participate in the 
recent talks between President Nixon 
and South Vietnamese President 
Nguyen Van Thieu in San Clemente, 
California. 

During his distinguished career in 
business and diplomacy, Ambassador 
Bunker, 78, served as President and 
Chairman of the Board of the Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Company; 
President of the American National 
Red Cross; Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, Italy, Nepal and India; Mediator 
in the Dutch-Indonesia dispute over 
West New Guinea in 1962; U.S. Rep- 
resentative on the Council of the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS), with the rank of Ambassa- 
dor; and as Ambassador at Large. 

Ambassador Bunker holds many 
high honors, including the Presiden- 
tial Medal of Freedom, with Special 
Distinction, which he won in 1963 
and 1968. 

Ambassador Martin served as a 
Washington newspaper correspondent 
prior to his appointment in 1933 as 
Aide to the Deputy Administrator of 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion (NRA). He later held executive 
posts with the Social Security Board 
and the Federal Security Agency. 
During World War II he was a 
Colonel with the U.S. Army overseas. 

Mr. Martin was Chief of Field Op- 
erations with the Federal Security 
Agency and Branch Chief of the War 
Assets Administration before being 
appointed an Attaché in Paris in 
1947. 

Mr. Martin later held such assign- 
ments as Assistant Chief of Mission 
in Paris; Faculty Advisor of the Air 





Mr. Bunker 


Mr. Martin 


War College; Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs; Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary; U.S. Representative to the 
European Office of the United Na- 
tions and other International Organi- 
zations, with the personal rank of 
Ambassador; and U.S. Representa- 
tive at the 16th Session, to the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

From 1962 to 1963 Mr. Martin 
was Deputy U.S. Coordinator for the 
Alliance for Progress, in AID. 

Named Ambassador to Thailand 
in 1963, he also served concurrently 
as the U.S. Representative to the 
Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization and the U.S. Represen- 
tative on the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. 

After serving in Thailand for four 
years Mr. Martin was named Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Refugee 
and Migration Affairs. 

Ambassador Martin was born in 
Mars Hill, North Carolina, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1912, and is a graduate 
of Wake Forest College. He is mar- 
ried to the former Dorothy Wallace 
and they have three children—Janet 
Ann, Nancy Carol, and David A.M. 
He won the Department’s Distin- 
guished Honor Award in 1967. 


Hurley Joins Treasury 


John A. Hurley, who served as a 
specialist in the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research (INR) from 1962 and 
1965, has been named Assistant 
Commissioner (Administration) of 
the Treasury Department’s Bureau of 
Customs. 

From INR Mr. Hurley went to the 
Bureau of the Budget, now the Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB). 
From 1970 until, recently he was 
Assistant Division Chief of OMB’s 
International Programs Division. 


Joe Donelan Honored 
At Retirement Party 


Scores of friends and colleagues 
honored Joseph F. Donelan, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration, 
at a retirement dinner at Fort Lesley 
J. McNair on April 
3. Mr. Donelan re- 
tired on March 31 
after more than 32 
years of  distin- 
guished service. He 
will become Vice 
President of the 
Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 
with headquarters 
in New York. 

In a letter on 
March 22, President Nixon warmly 
praised Mr. Donelan for his “contri- 
bution to the conduct of our foreign 
policy.” 

“In an outstanding career of public 
service spanning thirty-two years, you 
have served your country with dedica- 
tion and ability,” the President added. 
“Your superb performance in a num- 
ber of demanding posts has justly 
earned you the admiration of your 
colleagues in the Foreign Service and 
the gratitude of all your fellow citi- 
zens. 

“As you assume your new position 
as Vice President of the Institute of 
International Education, it is a pleas- 
ure to express my appreciation for 
your distinguished service and my 
best wishes for the years ahead.” 

At the retirement ceremony Am- 
bassador Hall presented Mr. Donelan 
with many gifts and mementos, in- 
cluding a framed autographed photo- 
graph from Secretary Rogers and a 
Steuben glass eagle from colleagues. 


1973 “Treaties in Force’ 


The Department on March 13 
published “Treaties in Force: A List 
of Treaties and Other International 
Agreements of the United States in 
Force on January 1, 1973.” 

This is a collection reflecting the 
bilateral relations of the United States 
with 156 countries or other political 
entities and the multilateral relations 
of the U.S. with other contracting par- 
ties to more than 375 treaties and 
agreements on 86 subjects. 

The 1973 edition of “Treaties in 
Force” (420 pp.) is Department of 
State Publication 8697. It is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing 
a Washington, D.C. 20402, for 

.00. 





Mr. Donelan 
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The President Names 
Iklé Head of ACDA 


President Nixon on April 6 nomi- 
nated Dr. Fred Charles Iklé as the 
new Director of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarm- 
ament Agency. If 
confirmed by the 
Senate, Dr. Iklé 
would succeed Am- 
bassador Gerard 
C. Smith, who re- 
cently resigned. 

Dr. Iklé (pro- 
nounced E-Clay) 
has served as head 
of the Social Sci- 

Dr. tklé ence Department 
of The Rand Corporation in Santa 
Monica, California, since 1968. 

His duties included restaffing the 
department to adjust it to Rand’s 
changing research program. In addi- 
tion, he managed Rand’s research in 
the foreign policy area for the State 
Department, the National Security 
Council staff, and the Department of 
Defense. 

From 1971 to 1973 he travelled to 
the Middle East and Asia as a Public 
Member of a USIA inspection team 
and as a USIA lecturer. 

A sociologist and author, Dr. Iklé 
is known mainly for his contributions 
to strategies for reducing the risk of 
war. His work has covered analysis 
of what war can do to cities, how 
nuclear war could come by accident, 
and how nations negotiate. 

From 1950 to 1954 he conducted 
research on the effects of war on 
cities at Columbia’s Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research, where he 
wrote The Social Impact of Bomb 
Destruction (published by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press in 1958). 
He also worked as a consultant for 
the National Research Council. 

Dr. Iklé served as a member of the 
Social Science Department of the 
Rand Corporation (1955-61); a 
member of the Harvard Center for 
International Studies (1962-63); a 
Professor of Political Science at 
MIT; and as a Consultant to the De- 
partment of State and Department of 
Defense. 

Dr. Iklé was born in Samaden, 
Switzerland, on August 21, 1924, and 
holds M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of Chicago. He is 
married to the former Doris Eise- 
mann and they have two children— 
Judith and Miriam. 





APRIL 1973 





TO TEHRAN—Richard Helms takes the oath of office as the new Ambassador fo 
Iran in Secretary Rogers’ office on March 7. Administering the oath is Marion H. 
Smoak, Acting Chief of Protocol, as Mrs. Helms holds the Bible. Looking on are 
Secretary Rogers, right, and Ambassador Ardeshir Zahedi of Iran. 


James Malone Appointed 
ACDA’s General Counsel 


The United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) 
on April 9 announced the appoint- 
ment of James L. Malone as the 
Agency’s General Counsel. Mr. 
Malone had served as the Assistant 
General Counsel since October 31, 
1971. 

From 1967 to 1970, Mr. Malone 
was successively Dean-elect and Pro- 
fessor of Law at Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Oregon, and Visiting 
Professor of Law at the University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. He was As- 
sistant Dean of the University of Cal- 
ifornia School of Law, at Los Angeles 
from 1961 to 1967. 


Nominations Confirmed 


The Senate on March 26 con- 
firmed the nominations of four new 
Ambassadors: William B. Macomber 
as Ambassador to Turkey; Marshall 
Green as Ambassador to Australia; 
Dr. Ruth Lewis Farkas as Ambassa- 
dor to Luxembourg; and V. John 
Krehbiel as Ambassador to Finland. 


Dr. Louis Levine, a former Assist- 
ant Manpower Administrator at the 
Department of Labor and presently a 
professorial lecturer at George Wash- 
ington University School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration, 
recently toured several European and 
Asian countries on a month long joint 
State Department/USIA trip. 

In India, Iran, Greece, Turkey and 
Malta, Dr. Levine conducted semi- 
nars and lectured on various spects 
of manpower in industrialized and 
developing countries. 






Resignations of 14 Top 
Officials Accepted 


President Nixon has accepted the 
resignations of an Assistant Secretary 
of State, the U.S. Representative to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
the U.S. Representative to the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations, 
and 11 other ambassadors. 

They are: 

—Joseph F. Donelan, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary for Administration. 

—T. Keith Glennan, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, with the rank of 
Ambassador. 

—lIdar Rimestad, U.S. Representa- 
tive to the European Office of the 
United Nations, with the rank of Am- 
bassador. 

—William J. Handley, Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey. 

—Clinton E. Knox, Ambassador 
to Haiti. 

—Walter L. Rice, Ambassador to 
Australia. . 

—Hewson A. Ryan, Ambassador 
to Honduras. 

—Leonard C. Meeker, Ambassa- 
dor to Romania. 

—aAlfred Puhan, Ambassador to 
Hungary. 

—Robinson Mcllvaine, Ambassa- 
dor to Kenya. 

—Findley Burns, Jr., Ambassador 
to Ecuador. 

—G. Edward Clark, 
to Senegal. 

—Joseph S. Farland, 
to Iran. 

—Henry A. Byroade, 
to the Philippines. 


Ambassador 


Ambassador 


Ambassador 














ACTION COMES QUICKLY 


Five Confirmed as Career Ministers 


President Nixon on March 13 re- 
nominated five Foreign Service 
Officers for promotion from Class 1 
to the class of Career Minister. They 
were confirmed on March 26. 

The President originally named the 
five last October 9 but Congress ad- 
journed before it could act upon the 
nominations. 

Established in the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, the class of Career Min- 
ister is a pool of talent “capable of 
carrying out any assignment involving 
U.S. foreign affairs anywhere in the 
world.” Next to Career Ambassador, 


Stanton Dean Anderson 
Takes Deputy Post in H 


Stanton Dean Anderson has been 
appointed Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations. He suc- 
ceeds W. Marshall as 
Wright, who was 
named Assistant 
Secretary for Con- 
gressional _Rela- 
tions by President 
Nixon. 

Mr. Anderson 
served in the White 
House, from 1971 
until recently, as 
Staff Assistant to 
the President in the 


Mr. Anderson 
White House Personnel Office. His 


responsibilities included recruiting, 
interviewing and evaluating people 
for senior posts in all departments 
and agencies. 

He also served as Deputy Con- 
vention Coordinator for the White 
House at the 1972 Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

A lawyer, Mr. Anderson was with 
the law firm of Surrey, Karasik, 
Greene and Hill, of Washington, 
D.C., from 1968 to 1971. He has also 
served as Assistant Traffic Manager 
of Pacific Northwest Bell, in Salem, 
Oregon (1965-66); Executive Di- 
rector of the Young Republican Na- 
tional Federation, of Washington, 
D.C. (1963-65); Assistant Executive 
Director of the National Aviation 
Trades Association, also of Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1962-63); and Assistant 
to the President, National Advisors, 
Inc., of San Francisco (1961-62). 

Born in Portland, Oregon, on Oc- 
tober 18, 1940, Mr. Anderson was 
educated at Westmont College in 
Santa Barbara, California, and at 
Willamette University School of Law 
in Salem, Oregon. 





it is the highest rank in the career 
Foreign Service. 

—Robert O. Blake, Ambassador 
to Mali. 

—Samuel De Palma, Assistant 
Secretary for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs. 

—Philip J. Farley, Acting Director 
of the U.S. Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency. 

—wWilliam J. Handley, Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey. 


—Francis E. Meloy, Ambassador 
to the Dominican Republic. 


Waldman Made Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, EB 


Raymond J. Waldmann was sworn 
in March 12 as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Sane 2 -” we- 
communications in . 
the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business 
Affairs (EB/TT), 
succeeding Bert W. & 
Rein. ; 
From November ~ 
1970 to his present 
appointment, Mr. 
Waldmann had 
been a Staff Assist- 
ant to the President ; 
reporting to John Mr. Waldmann 
D. Ehrlichman, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident; Kenneth R. Cole, Jr., Deputy 
Director of Domestic Council; and 
Dr. Edwin L. Harper, Special Assist- 
ant to the President, and assisting in 
the development of policy in areas 
of revenue sharing, transportation, 
health, international economics and 
technology. 

Mr. Waldmann, who was born in 
Walton, New York, on December 28, 
1938, received two S.B. degrees from 
MIT in 1960 and 1961 (one in 
Chemical Engineering and the other 
in Literature and Economics) and 
a J.D. degree from Harvard Law 
School in 1964. 

While taking his law degree, he 
worked part-time as technical editor 
for the Apollo Project in the devel- 
opment of guidance and navigation 
systems. From 1964-70 he was with 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., both in the 
United States and abroad, serving as 
Consultant and Assistant Corporate 
Counsel in Cambridge, Mass., and 
later Corporate Secretary of the Brit- 
ish subsidiary in the London office 
and as Senior Consultant in the Brus- 
sels office. 








Sanchez Is Named 
Envoy to Honduras 


President Nixon on March 23 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
Phillip V. Sanchez as the new Am- 
bassador to Honduras. Mr. Sanchez 
served as Director 
of the Office of 
Economic Oppor- 
tunity (OEO) from 
September 1971 to 
January of this 
year. If confirmed 
by the Senate, he 
would succeed Am- 
bassador Hewson 
A. Ryan, who re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Sanchez 

Prior to joining OEO as Assistant 
Director for Operations in May 1971 
Mr. Sanchez was Administrator of 
Fresno County, California. When he 
was named County Administrator in 
1962, at 32, he was the youngest 
county executive in the state. 

From 1956 to 1962 he served as 
Administrative Analyst with the 
Fresno County government, and in 
1959 he was named Citizen of the 
Year by the Fresno Community Serv- 
ice Organization. 

Born in Pinedale, California, on 
July 28, 1929, Mr. Sanchez received 
a B.A. degree in 1953 from Fresno 
State University in 1972. 

The Ambassador-designate is mar- 
ried to the former Juanita Martinez 
and they have four children—Mark, 
Cynthia, Rand and Phillip. 








KATHMANDU—Ambossador Carol C. 
Laise presents a braille watch from the 
Zale Corporation of Texas to Pasang 
Temba, a Sherpa from the Mount Ever- 
est area of Nepal. Pasang, who was 
associated with the American Everest 
Expedition of 1963, was blinded some 
years later in another expedition. Look- 
ing on is his son, Phurbu Gyaljen. 
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1973 Support Staff 
Panels to Review 


Performance Files 


Members of the 1973 Support Staff 
Review Panels convened in the De- 
partment April 10 to review the rec- 
ords of 864 Foreign Service employ- 
ees and to make recommendations 
for promotion. 

The panels are reviewing the per- 
formance files of secretarial, commu- 
nications; administrative, consular 
and miscellaneous personnel in class 
FSS-~7 and class FSS-8. 

The panels will also review the rec- 
ords of domestic Foreign Service 
Support Staff employees who have 
been designated DES—Departmental 
Employment Standards. 

Members of the panels: 


Panel A 
Secretaries, FSS—-7 and FSS-8 


Chairman—Andrew Andranovich, 
Administrative Office, Office of the 
Executive Director, Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 

June A. Darling, who is scheduled 
to be assigned to the Embassy in 
Santo Domingo. 

Martha M. Hayward, Policy Plan- 
ning Staff, Regional Politico/Military 
Affairs, Bureau of European Affairs. 


Panel B 

(Communications, Administrative, 
Consular and Miscellaneous Person- 
nel, FSS—7 and FSS-8) 


Chairman—George R. McCurry, 
Office of International Conferences, 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs. 

Roy M. Hylaman, Communica- 
tions Center, Office of Communica- 
tions. 

Mac C. Wolfe, Programs and En- 
gineering, Office of Communications. 


Welfare and Grievances 
Position is Abolished 


The office and position of Special 
Assistant for Welfare and Grievances 
in the Office of the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management was abol- 
ished on March 27. 

The Grievance Staff in the Office 
of Personnel (PER/G), headed by 
Earle J. Richey, will handle griev- 
ances at the informal stage. 


Join the Payroll Savings Plan 
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REVIEW BOARD CONVENES-—Left fo right are Mr. Brown, Ambassador Laise and 
AID Administrator Hannah who are reviewing the files of FSO—1s. 


Career Minister Review Board Convenes 


The 1973 Career Minister Review 
Board convened in the Department 
on March 27 to review the perfor- 
mance files of 23 Foreign Service 
Officers in Class 1 and to make rec- 
ommendations for promotion to the 
rank of Career Minister—the second 
highest rank in the career Foreign 
Service. 

A Class 1 Board of the 1972 For- 
eign Service Selection Boards had 
previously identified the officers as 


being suitable for Career Minister 
rank. 

Members of the Review Board: 

—Chairwoman—Carol C. Laise, 
Ambassador to Nepal. 

—John A. Hannah, Administrator 
of the Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

—Robert J. Brown, former Special 
Assistant to the President and Direc- 
tor of B&G Associates, Washington, 
D.C. 





HONORED—Marshall Green, left, formerly Assistant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, presents a Superior Honor Award to Roderic L. O’Connor, Assistant 
Administrator, AID Special Projects, “in recognition of his superior achievements 
in guiding and administering foreign assistance. programs in East Asia, and in 
special recognition of his outstanding work in planning for the future reconstruc- 
tion and development of Indochina.” Looking on are Mrs. O’Connor and Robert 
H. Nooter, Assistant Administrator for Supporting Assistance, AID. 
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OVERSEAS IMPLEMENTATION 


State, AFSA Set Guidelines for Posts 


In order to carry out its responsi- 
bilities to represent all of the Depart- 
ment’s eligible Foreign Service em- 
ployees, AFSA proposed to the De- 
partment that procedures be devel- 
oped which would authorize certified 
representatives at posts abroad to deal 
with post management collectively on 
certain matters affecting local work- 
ing conditions, without such dealings 
at individual posts assuming the char- 
acter of formal consultation. 

Consultation under E.O. 11636 is 
the term used for the system of col- 
lective dealing at the agency-wide 
level between AFSA and the Depart- 
ment. It is equivalent to “negotia- 
tion” as used elsewhere in Federal 
employee bargaining. 

After several exchanges of drafts 
and some rather intensive discussion 
on the appropriate scope of collective 
dealings at posts, agreement was 
reached on a joint draft of the guide- 
lines. The guidelines were sent to all 
Foreign Service employees of the 
Department by Airgram 3007 of 
April 5. 


THE GUIDELINES 


Implementation of the guidelines 
is predicated on certification by AFSA 
to the Department of its official rep- 
resentatives at each post. How the 
representatives will be chosen is en- 
tirely up to AFSA. Once AFSA 
certifies its representatives to the De- 
partment, the Department will author- 
ize the post’s management officials to 
deal with the certified AFSA repre- 
sentatives in accordance with the 
guidelines. 

Once certified, local AFSA repre- 
sentatives remain certified until AFSA 
Officially notifies the Department of 
their replacement, or until their final 
departure from the post, whichever 
occurs first. 


SCOPE OF DEALINGS 


The guidelines provide for two 
types of coHective dealings at posts: 
required discussions, on the post’s 
implementation of Departmental per- 
sonnel regulations or on agreements 
reached between AFSA and the De- 
partment under the Order; and volu- 
untary discussions concerning person- 
nel policies and procedures at the 
post which are entirely within the 
discretion of the management of the 
post. 


REQUIRED DEALINGS 


Either party may initiate discus- 
sions concerning implementation at 
the post of appropriate Departmental 
personnel regulations or agreements 
reached between AFSA and the De- 
partment. The other party is obli- 
gated to meet for such discussion as 
soon as practicable. In arranging 
such discussions due consideration 
should be given the amount of official 
time used since official time is in- 
tended to be used for performance 
of the post’s official duties. 

If, as result of such discussion, the 
post’s management officials and the 
local AFSA representatives agree on 
a new or revised post policy or pro- 
cedure, they will not enter into for- 
mal or signed agreements, but the 
post management will publish the 
new or revised policy or procedure in 
the post bulletin, if there is one, or 
bring it to the attention of employees 
by other appropriate means. The 
notice accompanying the new or 
changed policy or procedure should 
indicate that it resulted from discus- 
sion between the post’s management 
and the AFSA representatives. Re- 
sults of these discussions at posts will 
be monitored by AFSA and the De- 
partment. 

New or revised policies reached 
through the required dealings section 
of the guidelines will continue until 
changed by mutual agreement of the 
parties, even if there is change of 
personnel in the post’s management. 


VOLUNTARY DEALINGS 


Discussions on matters which are 
neither required nor prohibited by the 
Department’s regulations or agree- 
ments reached with AFSA under the 
Order—that is matters entirely with- 
in the discretion of the Chief of Mis- 
sion or Principal Officer—may be 
requested by the certified AFSA rep- 
resentatives. Posts do not have to 
grant such requests, but they are en- 
couraged by the guidelines to do so. 

If the post’s management grants 
a request for discussion of a discre- 
tionary matter and if, after discussion 
agrees to a new or revised discretion- 
ary policy or procedure, such new or 
revised policy or procedure does not 
become binding on the Chief of Mis- 
sion or Principal Officer in the same 
way as a change reached under the 
required dealings section. 








A discretionary policy may be re- 
viewed at any time at the request of 
either party and must be reviewed for 
acceptability by a new principal offi- 
cer or acting principal officer. Before 
changing a discretionary policy which 
has been introduced or revised as a 
result of voluntary discussions, the 
post’s management should discuss the 
matter with the AFSA representa- 
tives. 


DISAGREEMENTS 


If either party refuses to discuss 
a subject proper for discussion under 
the required dealings section, or if 
the parties do not agree after discus- 
sion under either the required or vol- 
untary discussion section, they should 
submit the disagreement to the De- 
partment and AFSA respectively for 
resolution. 

AFSA and the Department have 
agreed to reopen and review the 
guidelines after six months on the 
basis of experience at posts abroad 
under the guidelines. 

Post management officials and 
AFSA representatives are asked to 
submit reports to their respective 
sides, including any changes they 
wish to recommend, before the Oc- 
tober review. 

After 1973 the guidelines, if they 
continue in force, will be reviewed 
annually at the time of the annual 
review of implementation of the Ex- 
ecutive Order. 


AFSA Now Represents 
FS AID Employees 


The American Foreign Service As- 
sociation (AFSA) was certified on 
April 5 as the exclusive representative 
of the Foreign Service employees in 
AID. 

The certification was made by the 
Employee-Management Relations 
Commission of the Board of the For- 
eign Service under Executive Order 
11636. 

Ballots in the recent secret mail 
election were counted by Commission 
representatives in the presence of 
delegates from all parties on March 
28 


Of the 2,603 valid ballots cast, 
AFSA received 2,091. Local 1534, 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, AFL-CIO (AFGE), re- 
ceived 347. A total of 165 votes were 
cast against the participating orga- 
nizations. 

Members of the Employee-Man- 
agement Relations Commission are 
David P. Taylor, Chairman; Jayne 
B. Spain and Edward B. Persons. 
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Scholars and Diplomats Hold Seminar on Politico-Military Affairs 


A Scholar-Diplomat Seminar for 
Politico-Military Affairs was held at 
the Department from February 12 to 
16. Participants are shown above. 

Seated, left to right, they are: Or- 
ville D. Menard, University of Ne- 
braska; John W. Price, University of 
Florida; Peter R. Beckman, Hobert 
& Wm. Smith College; James E. 
Smith, Kearney State College; Clair 
K. Blong, University of Maryland; 


Lewis Bright, Librarian, 
Leaves State Department 


Lewis M. Bright, Librarian of the 
Department, retired on March 31 
after more than 32 years of govern- 
ment service. 

Mr. Bright served as a Reference 
Librarian in the Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Public Library and as Assistant Li- 
brarian of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s Library in Washington be- 
fore joining the Department as a 
Reference Librarian in 1946. 

The following year he was ap- 
pointed Chief of the Reference Sec- 
tion. In 1954 he was named Chief of 
the Reader Services Branch. He be- 
came Librarian in 1970. 

Mr. Bright, who holds degrees from 
the University of the City of Toledo 
(Ph.B.), University of Illinois (B.S. 
in Library Science), and Columbia 
University (M.S. in Library Science), 


Ambassador Rush, Deputy Secretary 
of State; Robert N. Wells, Jr., St. 
Lawrence University; Ruth P. Mor- 
gan, Southern Methodist University; 
Robert E. Ginsberg, Pennsylvania 
State University; Alan R. Goldman, 
Fitchburg State College; and Bruce 
D. Hamlett, University of Santa 
Clara. 

Standing, left to right: Peter G. 
Schoettle, Columbia University, Enid 


C. Schoettle, University of Minnesota; 
Rogert S. Teachout, University of 
Maine at Augusta; William M. Wix, 
US. Military Academy; Eunice 
Isaacs, Program Coordinator; Janelle 
D. Wang, University College, Rutgers 
University; David W. Ziegler, West- 
ern Washington State College; Don- 
ald F. Anderson, University of Mich- 
igan, and Trond Gilberg, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 


was a member of the American Li- 
brary Association and the Depart- 
ment’s representative on the Federal 
Library Committee. 


UPON DEPARTURE—General Paul J. Carlton, Commanding Officer, Military Airlift 
Command, presents the Air Force’s Meritorious Civilian Medal and a farewell gift 
to departing Political Adviser Rollie White, who left the Military Airlift Command 
for an assignment as Deputy Chief of Mission at Helsinki. 
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PROMOTION FROM FSO-1 
TO CAREER MINISTER 
BLAKE, Robert 0. 

DE PALMA, Samuel 
FARLEY, Philip J. 
HANDLEY, William J. 
MELOY, Francis E., Jr. 


PROMOTION FROM FSI0-1 
TO CAREER MINISTER FOR 
INFORMATION 


KLIEFORTH, Alexander A. 
REINHARDT, John E. 


FSO-3 AND SECRETARY TO BE 
ALSO CONSULAR OFFICER 


EAVES, John, Jr. 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-3, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 


GLAZER, Seymour H. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-3's, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 


McHALE, Edward Joseph 
NIXON, Arthur B., III 
SMITH, Lewis Curtis 
WHEAT, Myna Beryl! 


APPOINTMENT AS FSIO-3’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

BROWN, Dean Kelvin 
FRENCH, Graham Kennedy 
JONES, Robert 0. 

LEWIS, Arthur Winston 
MINEHART, William L. 
WELLS, Walter Edward 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-4's 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

MARTIN, W. Wyatt 

POWELL, J. Keith 

STREEB, Gordon L. 


APPOINTMENT AS FS0-4’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

BLUST, Merwin Carl 
CARTER, Walter Leon 
GORMAN, Augustine J. 
GOSLIN, Jerald E. 

SIORIS, Constantine P. 
SMITH, William W. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSIO-4’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

BENNETT, Henry Michael 
BERTOT, Joseph A. 
CRAWFORD, Ralph John 
DAKS, Lawrence Donald 
FORNER, George F. 
GOMEZ, Francis D. 

MILLER, George A. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































SIMMONDS, John Watkins, Jr. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-5’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

ELAM, Richard Warren 
GARON, John Charles 










































PILLSBURY, Philip Winston, Jr. 


HARPOOTIAN, Ovsanna 
LEWIS, John Hargraves 
SANTIANO, Anthony Michael 


VILLEGOUREIX-RITAUD, Phyllis S. F. 


WONG, Wayne W. S. 
PROMOTION FROM FSO-7 
TO FSO-6 


BARRY, Michael T. 
BEDNARSKI, Joyce A. 
BEERS, R. Rand 
BLUM, Charles Henry 
CHAPMAN, Geoffrey W. 
CHRISTY, Gene Burl 
COVEY, James P. 
DAVIS, J. Michael 
EGAN, Wesley W., Jr. 
ERDMAN, Richard W. 
FOLAN, Patrick M. 
GIBSON, Richard M. 
HALMO, James L. 
HOLM, Donald K. 
KAEUPER, David H. 
KINNEY, Douglas S. 
KLEIN, Jacques Paul 
KONNER, C. Michael 
LANGAN, Douglas 
LEE, Ga ary E. 

LORTON, Ronald Dean 
MAHONEY, Michael M. 
McCULLOCH, Gerald 
McLEAN, Martin 
METZLER, Phillip J. 
MIMS, William C. 
MOORE, Carlos F. J. 
PELTIER, Kenneth N. 
NIX, John U. 

PARENT, Kenneth W. 
PUGH, David C. 
RAWSON, David P. 
SELL, Louis D. 
SHIELDS, Andrew Michael 
SIMPKINS, LeRoy C. 
VEALE, William C. 
WARHEIT, David C. 
WEAVER, Eric R. 
WIDENHOUSE, Thomas M. 
WILKINSON, Sharon P. 
YOUNG, Harry E., Jr. 


PROMOTION FROM FSIO-7 
TO FSIO-6 

AZOY, G. Whitney 
BELTRAN, Cesar D. 
BYERS, Bruce K. 

CHIKES, Csaba T. 

DANIEL, Howard E. 
DURBIN, Paula J. 

GEHLE, David V. 

GRIFFIN, Katherine M. 
HORNING, Stevan M. 
JACKOVICH, Victor L. 
JOHNSON, Joe B. 

KING, Alan M. 

LUDWIG, Carol E. 
McGUNIGLE, Ray V., Jr. 
SCHRAGER, Stanley N. 
SETTLE, James D. 
STEVENS, Michael G. 
VAUGHN, Arthur A. 
WUNDER, Van S., Ill 
APPOINTMENT AS FSO-6’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

ANNIGIAN, Lucille 
BOFINGER, Paul Carli 


FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


The following Foreign Service nominations were confirmed by the Senate on March 26: 


HYDE, Franklin Deforest 
KETTENHOFEN, George B. 
MYLES, Betty Louise 
NOLAN, Bernard 
SANBORN, M. Cordelia 
URBAN, Elayne Jeannette 


APPOINTMENT AS FSIO-6, 


CONSULAR OFFICER, AND SECRETARY 


GIBBONS, Joan Mary 
PROMOTION FROM FSO-8 
TO FSO-7 


BODINE, Barbara K. 
BRENNAN, Kevin C. 
COOPER, Laurel M. 
DIXON, Michael Thomas 
EVANS, John M 

HAYES, Joseph E. 
HIMES, Rex L. 
LEININGER, Wayne Stephen 
McSWAIN, Robert J. 
MOORE, William Howard 
MORFORD, Richard A. 
TKACIK, John J., Jr. 


PROMOTION FROM FSIO-8 
TO FSI0-7 


KEEL, M. Franklin 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-7, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 


WINSTANLEY, Ruth Willow 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-7’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 


ADAMS, Michael J. 
ALLARD, Clarke William 
ARIETTI, Michael R. 
AUSTIN, Robert D., Jr. 
BARRERA, Manuel 
BLANFORD, James E. 
BORICH, Joseph J. 
BRAIBANTI, Ralph Lynn 
CARPENTER, Harlow J., Jr. 
CHESTER, Geraldeen G. 
CLARKE, Robert William 
EVERETT, Gary Lee 
GAMBER, Daniel C. 
GLASS, Robert Lindsey 
GRAY, Bruce N. 
GROSSMAN, Andrew 
HAAS, Steven Charles 
HALL, William Henry 
HARRINGTON, Michael B. 
HARRIS, Charles J. 
HENNEKE, Frederick Loren 
HOLLADAY, Thomas L. 
HOLZMAN, John C. 
HUDSON, William J. 

IMP, Joel Gerard 

JETT, Dennis Coleman 
JOHNSON, Alexandra Uteev 
KELLER, Samuel A. 
KRAUSS, William Karl 
LAMB, Anthony B. 
LUTKOSKI, Robert Anthony 
McGUINNESS, John P. 
MELSON, Robert G. 
MERRY, Edward Wayne 
M:CHALAK, Michael W. 
MURPHY, Paul T. 

OSSOLA, Thomas W. 
PIERCE, William Allen 


a Marilyn Ross 
RANKIN, Haywood 
RATIGAN, ~“ R. 
ROBINS, ‘David Snyder 
SALOOM, Joseph A., Ill 
SCHREIBER, Joseph B. 
SMITH, Sarah-Ann 
TOYRYLA, David T. 
WALSH, James Donald 
WELTY, Dean L. 
WERTMAN, Patricia Ann 
WHITE, Jeffrey S. 
WILSON, Dan A. 
WOOLWINE, Walter James 
WUNSCH, Gerald A. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSIO-7’s 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

BARRY, David F. 
CHAMPION, Beverly C. 
HARRISON, Wendell N. 
HASHIMOTO, Robert Tadashi 
HOWARD, J. Daniel 

LOO, Virginia M. L. 
MATTRAN, Gerald C. 

POST, Ronald J. 

SURO, Carmen C. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-8’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

BECKER, Jane Ellen 
BUCZACKI, Jeffrey J. 
CURRIER, Charles Gilman 
HEDSTROM, Kenneth Richard 
HUHTALA, Marie T. 
KENNEDY, Patrick Francis 
LARSON, Alan P. 
MARSHALL, Dana M. 
MEEK, Janet L. 

MORSE, Leigh A. 

NELSEN, Larry A. 

SIKES, Joseph T. 

STRAUB, Alice Kathleen 
SUCHAN, Gregory Michael 


APPOINTMENT AS FSI0-8’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

CROUCH, Charles Miller 
EDMONDSON, Mary Lou 
HALL, Robert B. 

SPECTOR, J. Brooks 

WILLS, E. Ashley 


FSR’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 
BRETT, Arthur J. 

D'ANGELO, Luciano 

DUDAK, Paul Y. 


FSR’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 
AND SECRETARIES 
ALLENBACH, Richard J. 
BALTIMORE, Richard L., III 
BUNTON, Gerald P. 
CAMPOS, Roger 

CAREY, Glenn William 
CARTER, Richard Thomas 
DENICOURT, Raymond F. 
EDGER, David N. 
GATEWOOD, Jack P. 
GRUNDEMAN, Raymond D. 
HAASE, James D. 
HEADLEY, Robert L., Jr. 
HOLDERNESS, John 


continued 
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NOMINATIONS continued 


LEDESMA, James V. 

LEE, Edna Jo 

LEWIS, Dale Ann 
LINVILL, Robert M. 
McDONALD, Joseph R. 
MOFFETT, William A., III 
NORA, Clyde G. 
NORMAN, Marcia L. 
NORWOOD, Thomas L., Jr. 
OUDERKIRK, Richard H. 
PANITT, Jeffrey 
RANDOLPH, William J. 
RANSOME, Alfred L. 
REYNOLDS, Donald K. 
SCHMITZ, Charles A. 
SUMMERS, George L. 





THOMAS, Jon R. 
TRAHAN, Eugene A., Jr. 
ZIMMERMAN, David M., Jr. 


FSR’s TO BE SECRETARIES 
O'DONNELL, John J. 
PACKARD, David C. 
STEIN, John H. 


FSSO’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 
BOOKHARDT, Patricia Lee 
MALPASS, Hanson R. 
MILLER-JONES, Henry A., Jr. 
MORENO, Ofelia C. 

MUNROE, Leslie J. 

POWELL, Bernice Ann 

VINCENT, Eugene G. 

WAZER, M. Patricia 





RECEPTION—Joe L. Matthews, National Commander of the American Legion, 
second from right, was among the 400 guests who attended the 20th annual re- 
ception for the Legion National Foreign Relations Commission, sponsored by 
Department of State Post 68, American Legion, in the Diplomatic Reception Rooms 
on Feb. 27. Shown with Commander Matthews are, left to right, John E. Jackson, 
10/EX, Past Commander, Post 68; Dr. Robert P. Foster, President of Northwest 
Missouri State University, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Commission; Curtis W. 
Tarr, Under Secretary for Security Assistance; and Ambassador (Ret.) Ben Hill 
Brown, Jr., Past Commander, Post 68. Hosts were Deputy Under Secretary and Mrs. 
William B. Macomber and Post Commander and Mrs. David W. Morris. 


Michael D. Benge Presented Award for Heroism 


Michael D. Benge, Agency for In- 
ternational Development officer and 
former advisor in South Viet-Nam, 
has finally received the Department 
of State Award for Heroism for per- 
sonally insuring the safety of 11 
American civilians during the Tet of- 
fensive in January 1968, hours before 
he was captured by North Viet- 
namese. 

Mr. Benge was captured while try- 
ing to rescue nine missionaries in a 
section of the provincial capital of 
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Ban Me Thuot which was known to 
be under the control of enemy forces. 
He was released March 5 after more 
than five years in captivity. 

The award was presented to Mr. 
Benge on March 20 by Dr. John A. 
Hannah, Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development in cere- 
monies at the Department of State. 
The second highest honor for valor 
that the State Department confers, it 
was approved in 1968 by then AID 
Administrator William S. Gaud. 


886 F.S. Promotions 


Await Confirmation 


A total of 886 Foreign Service 
promotions were announced last 
month. 

Included were 469 Foreign Service 
Officers (FSO); 290 Foreign Service 
Staff Officers (FSSO); 105 Foreign 
Service Reserve Officers (FSR); and 
22 Foreign Service Reserve Officers 
with unlimited tenure (FSRU). 

President Nixon submitted the 
nominations of the Foreign Service 
Officers to the Senate on March 27. 
They are subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. 

On the same day, the Department 
announced the promotion of the For- 
eign Service Staff Officers, the For- 
eign Service Reserve Officers, and the 
Foreign Service Reserve Officers Un- 
limited. These promotions do not re- 
quire Senate confirmation. Included 
among the 290 Staff Officer promo- 
tions were the names of 27 secretaries 
who were considered, for the first 
time, as Staff Officers. 

Promotions were also announced 
for eight DES Staff Officers and nine 
DES Reserve officers of the Depart- 
ment. 

The names of the nominees and 
other promotees were published in a 
special supplement to the April 
NEWSLETTER. 

All of the promotions are the re- 
sults of the findings of the 1972 
Senior Officer and Class Three 
Boards, the Intermediate Boards, the 
Junior Officer Threshold Board, and 
the Probation Board. 

The effective date of the promo- 
tions of the Foreign Service Officers 
will be announced after the Senate 
approves the nominations and they 
are attested by the President. The 
other promotions will become effec- 
tive at the same time as the FSO 
promotions. 


Appeals System Proposed 


The Civil Service Commission has 
asked Federal agencies, employee or- 
ganizations, and veteran organiza- 
tions for comment on a major pro- 
posal to overhaul the Federal adverse 
action appeals system. 

Objectives of the proposal, which 
has been under development for more 
than a year, are to streamline the sys- 
tem in such a way as to eliminate 
time-consuming and cumbersome 
procedures, as well as to strengthen 
safeguards against arbitrary and un- 
just results. 

















Vice President Agnew Visits Asia 


At the President’s request, Vice 
President Spiro T. Agnew visited 
eight Southeast Asian countries from 
January 28 to February 9 to meet 
with the leaders of the area and dis- 
cuss post-war relations. 

The Vice President’s itinerary in- 
cluded visits to Viet-Nam, the Khmer 
Republic, Thailand, Laos, Singapore, 
Indonesia, Malaysia and the Phil- 
ippines. 

The trip afforded the Vice Presi- 
dent an opportunity to exchange views 
on the Paris Agreement and to re- 
affirm our determination to maintain 
our presence and continue to play an 
important role in the area. 

The trip was conducted in an in- 
formal, working atmosphere, provid- 
ing maximum opportunity for sub- 
stantive discussions between the Vice 
President and the leaders of the eight 
countries visited. 


LEFT TOP—Vice President Agnew is 
greeted by Ambassador Ellsworth Bunk- 
er, left, on arrival in Saigon. 


LEFT BOTTOM—Mr. Agnew meets with 
President Lon Nol of the Khmer Repub- 
lic, right, at the Palace in Phnom Penh. 


MIDDLE TOP—In Bangkok Mr. Agnew 
meets with Thailand’s Prime Minister, 
Field Marshal Thanom Kittikachorn. 


MIDDLE—Mr. Agnew, accompanied by 
Ambassador G. McMurtrie Godley, left, 
meets Prince Souvanna Phouma at the 
Prime Minister's Residence in Vientiane. 


MIDDLE BOTTOM—Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew, right, and the Vice President 
confer prior to a meeting in Singapore. 


RIGHT TOP—Vice President Agnew ac- 
companies Indonesian President Suharto 
to a conference room in the Presidential 
Palace in Jakarta. 


RIGHT MIDDLE—Mr. Agnew greets 
Malaysian Prime Minister Tun Abdul 
Razak as he arrives for luncheon at the 
U.S. Ambassador's residence in Kuala 
Lumpur: 


RIGHT BOTTOM—Vice President Agnew 
and President Marcos exchange toasts 
at the Presidential Palace in Manila. 
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NEW POLICY GUIDELINES 


Rights, Responsibilities of Secretaries 


The Department, AID and USIA 
have jointly proclaimed a declaration 
of rights and responsibilities of secre- 
taries employed both at home and 
abroad. 

This was disclosed March 7 in an 
airgram to the field and a Department 
Notice to all employees. The message 
said in part: 

The foreign affairs agencies’ secre- 
tarial corps consists of dedicated ca- 
reer professionals, anxious to perform 
to the best of their abilities and to 
advance as far as their capabilities 
allow. The following policy guidelines 
are, therefore, intended both to 
strengthen their efficiency, morale, 
and professionalism, as well as to 
demonstrate more clearly the funda- 
mental values of fairness and non-dis- 
crimination which are central to the 
American concept of human dignity. 


1. Secretaries, as professionals em- 
ployed by the United States Govern- 
ment, are entitled to be accorded the 
respect due to any colleague, and in 
an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
can be expected to carry out their 
duties according to the highest pro- 
fessional standards. 

2. Secretaries are employed to per- 
form official United States Govern- 
ment business exclusively. Supervi- 
sors, therefore, cannot expect secre- 
taries to perform personal or non-of- 
ficial tasks nor assume that such tasks 
are part of the job. 

3. Secretaries are employed by the 
United States Government, not the 
office. post or supervisor to. which 
they have been assigned. They are, 
therefore. entitled to consistently eq- 
uitable treatment under the adminis- 
trative regulations of the appropriate 
agency. 

4. Secretaries cannot be required 
to work voluntary (i.e. non-compen- 
sated) overtime. A supervisor shall 
not request a secretary to work over- 
time unless the supervisor has prior 
approval, or is prepared to order, the 
overtime for appropriate compensa- 
tion in accordance with pertinent reg- 
ulations. It is the requesting supervi- 
sor’s responsibility to insure that nec- 
essary budgetary provision exists. 

5. Secretaries’ efficiency reports 
should take into account personal 

ualities only insofar as they relate to 
their performance and potential, and 
particularly should not include com- 
ments on such matters as willingness 
to perform their supervisor’s personal 
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and other non-official duties. 

6. Secretaries shall, to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible, be given train- 
ing to fulfill their assigned functions, 
e.g. language and area studies, and 
where applicable supervisory training, 
e.g. for senior secretaries supervising 
more junior ones and/or foreign na- 
tionals. 

7. Secretaries should not be as- 
signed from position to position with- 
out due regard for their ability, expe- 
rience, qualifications, preferences, ca- 
reer development and aspirations. 

8. Secretaries can reasonably ex- 
pect that their technical and general 
knowledge will be put to maximum 
use. 


In turn secretaries have responsi- 
bilities which arise from the concept 
of professionalism: 

Secretaries are expected to perform 
their work with the same high stand- 
ards and efficiency as other employ- 
ees of the United States Government, 
recognizing that this can best be ac- 
complished in an atmosphere of mu- 
tual respect and professionalism. 

Secretaries should continue to rec- 
Ognize and respond to genuine emer- 
gencies which may require extraordi- 
nary performance on the part of all 
employees. 

Secretaries should recognize that as 
professionals they have a continuing 


responsibility to maintain and im- 
prove their skills. 

The harmonious functioning of any 
office will depend on the recognition 
of the above rights and responsibil- 
ities by both secretaries and their su- 
pervisors. As these rights and respon- 
sibilities are more fully understood 
and put into effect the result can only 
be a more effective service. 


Department Observes 
Secretaries Week 


The Department is currently ob- 
serving National Secretaries Week. 

A program in recognition of the 
valuable contributions of secretarial 
and clerical personnel has been ar- 
ranged by the Foreign Service In- 
stitute’s Communications and Clerical 
Skills Program. 

On Wednesday, April 25, a panel 
discussion will be held from 10 a.m. 
until noon in West Auditorium. The 
panel will consist of eight supervisors 
and eight secretaries. They will dis- 
cuss ways to improve communica- 
tions, personnel relations and pro- 
duction. Questions and suggestions 
from the audience will be welcome. 
The program will be opened by Am- 
bassador William O. Hall, Director 
General of the Foreign Service. 

A luncheon primarily for secretar- 
ial and clerical personnel will be held 
at the Watergate Restaurant on April 
26. 


Standards for Secretarial Positions 


Excerpts from Civil Service Commission Classification Standards 


_+ + + Most secretarial positions are characterized by lesser super- 
vision received, fewer and less specific guidelines, greater opportunity 
to use initiative, and more commitment responsibility. . . . 


* 


* * 


The true secretarial position is not established primarily to take 


dictation or to type. 
© 


Secretarial positions . . 


« * 
. May or may not include stenographic, 


typing, dictating machine transcribing, or any other specific clerical 
u 


ty, provided that the position is primarily that of a trusted office 


assistant. .. . 
« 


* e 


. . . the tasks as performed by the secretary are part of a broader 
and more inclusive responsibility which requires that the secretary 
be aware of virtually everything happening in the entire organization. 


This awareness is an identifying ch 
* 


aracteristic of the position. . . . 
as * 


The supervisor normally accords confidence to the secretary in all 
matters relating to the program and the organization but takes the spe- 
cialist into confidence only on those matters which are within the 


specialist’s assignment. 
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HONORED—Miss Olmsted accepts the award from President Nixon as Director Ash of the Office of Management and Budget 
reads the citation. Looking on are Secretary Rogers, right, and Chairman Hampton of the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


Ad Hoc Status of Women Committee Wins 


President Nixon presented one of 
the nine Presidential Management 
Improvement Awards for 1972 to the 
Ad Hoc Committee to Improve the 
Status of Women in the Foreign Af- 
fairs Agencies at a special ceremony 
in the Oval Room of the White 
House on March 13. 

Mary S. Olmsted, Deputy Director 
of Personnel for Policy, Classifica- 
tion, and Evaluation, PER/PCE, ac- 
cepted the award on behalf of the 
other members of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee. 

Attending the ceremony were Sec- 
retary Rogers and other heads of De- 
partments and agencies. 

The Presidential Management Im- 
provement Awards are the highest 
awards granted annually under the 
Government-wide Management Im- 
provement Program. 

The awards—in the form of 
plaques and signed by the President 
—recognize a limited number of indi- 
viduals, teams or organizational units 
whose “achievements during the year 
have most improved operating effec- 
tiveness within the Federal govern- 
ment or whose ideas have substan- 
tially reduced government costs.” 

The nomination for the Ad Hoc 
Committee was made by the Depart- 
ment on behalf of itself, the United 
States Information Agency and the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment in recognition of the Commit- 
tee’s “bold initiatives to effect reforms 
of personnel policies on recruitment, 
training, assignment and promotion 





of women” in affairs 
agencies. 

In addition to Miss Olmsted the 
women who served as the primary 
moving force in the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee were Bernice Baer (USIA), Mar- 
guerite Cooper (State), Barbara 
Good (State), Jean Joyce (State), 
Nira Long (AID), Mildred Marcy 
(USIA), Mildred Pitts (AID), Idris 
Rossell (State), Eleanor Savage 
(State) and Helen Wilson (AID). 

The Ad Hoc Committee was a 
temporary group, organized to insure 
that career concerns of women were 
included in changes to modernize 
personnel management policies in the 
foreign affairs agencies. 


foreign 


Presidential Citation 


After the ground work was laid by 
the Ad Hoc Committee, with the sup- 
port of William B. Macomber, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Management, 
the initial group became the core of 
what is now the Women’s Action Or- 
ganization (WAO). The organization 
now has over 800 women and men 
members in Washington, overseas, 
and in domestic field offices. 

The citation read: 

“For taking bold initiatives to ef- 
fect reforms of personnel policies on 
recruitment, training, assignment, and 
promotion of women. The Ad Hoc 
Committee, a group voluntarily 
formed in the State Department, 
USIA, and AID, initiated innovative 





CONGRATULATIONS!—General B. A. Schriever, USAF, Ret., Chairman of the 
President's Advisory Council on Management Improvement, extends best wishes 
fo some of the members of the Ad Hoc Committee to Improve the Status of 
Women in the Foreign Affairs Agencies. Left to right are Barbara Good, State; 
Idris Rossell, State; Mary Olmsted, State; Bernice Baer, USIA; Nira Long, AID. 
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actions that channeled the energies of 
women in the foreign affairs agencies 
into constructively achieving tangible, 
specific, and necessary reforms. Re- 
cruitment of women as career foreign 
service officers in the State Depart- 
ment alone went up to 21% in fiscal 
year 1972, compared to an almost 
unvarying 7% in the preceding dec- 
ade.” 

Previous winners of the President’s 
Management Improvement Award 
from the Department were Deputy 
Under Secretary Macomber, who re- 
ceived a 1971 award, and Robert C. 
Brewster, Deputy Director General of 
the Foreign Service and Director of 
Personnel, who received a Presiden- 
tial Management Improvement Cer- 
tificate the same year. 

Among those present at the recent 
ceremony were, in addition to Secre- 
tary Rogers, Director Roy L. Ash of 
the Office of Management and 
Budget; Chairman Robert E. Hamp- 
ton of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion; Chairman B.A. Schriever of the 
President’s Advisory Council on 
Management Improvement; Assistant 
Director Dwight A. Ink of the Office 
of Management and Budget; Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz; Sec- 
retary of Defense Elliot L. Richard- 
son; Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Caspar W. Weinberger; 
Deputy Secretary of Treasury Wil- 
liam Simon; Chairman Dixie Lee Ray 
of the Atomic Energy Commission; 
Acting Administrator Arthur Samp- 
son of the General Services Adminis- 
tration; and Acting Chairman Carl O. 
Kamp, Jr., of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

The nomination for the award ini- 
tially went forward as part of the De- 
partment’s Annual Management Re- 
port to the Office of Management and 
Budget. 


Franklin on Lecture Tour 


Dr. John Hope Franklin, distin- 
guished Professor of American His- 
tory at the University of Chicago, is 
currently on a visit as a Lincoln Lec- 
turer to Venezuela, Chile, Argentina, 
and Brazil. He is giving a number of 
public lectures and is participating in 
a series of seminars. 

The Presidentially-appointed Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, which 
supervises the academic exchange 
program under the Fulbright-Hays 
Act, initiated the Lincoln Lecture- 
ships in August 1972 to mark its 
25th Anniversary. 
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RECEPTION—Mrs. William P. Rogers, right, wife of the Secretary, was the host 
at a reception March 13 to introduce the wives of new top Department officials to 
the wives of the Diplomatic Corps. Among the guests were Mrs. Egidio Ortona, left, 
wife of the Italian Ambassador, and Mrs. Jacques Kosciusko-Morizet, wife of the 
French Ambassador. A feature of the reception was an illustrated talk on the 
Eighth Floor furnishings by Clement E. Conger, Curator of the Diplomatic Recep- 
tion Rooms and Chairman of the Fine Arts Committee. 


WIVES WELCOMED—Mrs. William P. Rogers, right, wife of the Secretary, greets 
two Californians, Mrs. Burt L. Talcott, president of The Congressional Club, and 
Mrs. Andrew J. Hinshaw. The occasion was a reception given by Mrs. Rogers 
for Congressional wives on March 20 in the diplomatic reception rooms. 
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“1AM SO PROUD OF THEM” 


Mrs. Rogers Praises Foreign Service Wives 


The following article by Mrs. Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, wife of the Secretary, 
was written for The Leaves, a maga- 
zine for women that circulates in the 
Washington area communities of 
Wesley Heights, Sumner, Spring Val- 
ley, Spring Hill, Potomac Falls and 
Overlook: 

Do you dread even the thought of 
moving down the street, let alone to 
another town? If so, just think how 
you would feel about pulling up stakes 
and moving your whole family to a 
strange country, thousands of miles 
away, where they speak a completely 
different language, and where neither 
you nor your children know a soul! 

Add to that a country where the 
standard of living is completely dif- 
ferent, and all the things you consider 
necessities are either luxuries or to- 
tally unavailable. Or think of going to 
a country where women are not in- 
cluded in anything. Or where it is 
constantly terribly hot and humid, or 
very cold, or always gray. 

These are but a few of the hazards 
or challenges of being a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer or wife. For every few 
years they are likely to be shifted to 
another part of the world. 

Of course, the greatest difficulty is 
the question of education for the chil- 
dren. Even if there are schools using 
the language or languages the chil- 
dren know, the courses, the system, 
the levels are usually very different. 
There is always the question of not 
hurting their chance of admission to 
college later on. So the family has to 
balance what the child will gain from 
life in a foreign country, and with his 
parents, against disruptions in educa- 
tion. Then they have to decide 
whether to leave the children here in 
school in the United States or take 
them with them. Usually, because of 
distance and expense, they can only 
have the children visit them once or 
twice a year, which is difficult for 
both children and parents. 

One of the greatest pluses for for- 
eign service personnel is that they can 
truly work as a team. The wife has a 
fine opportunity, if she wants to avail 
herself of it, to work right along with 
her husband. And most do. For she, 
too, represents her country, and will 
be seen as so doing by the people of 
that country whether or not she so 
intends. And most of them represent 
us gloriously! 

Crises never arise on schedule. So 


it may well be she who answers the 
phone or the door at some weird 
hour. It may be a call to help out a 
traveling American who has just be- 
come ill and needs a doctor, or has 
lost her purse and needs money and a 
passport, or is in the police station 
accused of he knows not what, and 
needs legal help. It is just as likely to 
be a native who is in trouble and 
needs help for a sick child, or assist- 
ance to understand a business prob- 
lem, or to reach a relative in the 
United States. 

When visiting Congressmen and 
wives, or others, arrive, it is usually 
the wife who pitches in to guide them 
around, often entertaining them at 
meals. She meets lots of fascinating 
people that way, but it does take 
time, effort, and sometimes money. 

Probably one of the most interest- 
ing advantages of foreign service is 
the opportunity to get to know the 
peoples of the host countries and the 
countries themselves so much more in 
depth than is possible any other way. 
Just in running her household the 
wife meets so many people; she meets 
others through her children if they 
are with her. Most wives also share 
their husbands contacts, entertaining 
and being entertained by the many 
people he works with or meets in his 
duties. They may range from Kings 
and Prime Ministers, members of 
Parliament, through local business- 
men to the humblest citizen. 

A large percentage of Foreign 
Service officers and wives learn the 





Mrs. Kenneth Rush, left, and Mrs. Mar- 
ion H. Smoak, right, greet Liz Carpen- 
ter, former Press Secretary to Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, who was guest 
speaker at AAFSW’s March luncheon. 


language of the country where they 
are serving. And that is a lot of hard 
work, as you will know if you are 
past college age and have tried to 
learn a language lately. But this 
makes it possible for them to really 
become a part of the country and be 
accepted as such. A great many are 
fluent in several languages after being 
stationed in many different posts. 

Most wives have gone far beyond 
these social contacts, fascinating as 
they are. Regulations now permit 
them to work professionally in the 
Foreign Service if their work can be 
coordinated with that of their hus- 
bands. Many who are professionals at 
home gladly turn to volunteer work 
abroad when professional jobs there 
are impossible because of local regu- 
lations, or lack of jobs or time availa- 
ble. 

It is fascinating to see the wide 
range of great projects they carry out. 
Many work in schools teaching Eng- 
lish, art, crafts, music or other sub- 
jects, or have developed little groups 
on their own that they help in differ- 
ent fields. At most posts groups of 
wives carry on assorted charity pro- 
jects in which they raise large sums 
for local charities, and in the process 
work closely with the people of the 
host countries while aiding them with 
the money raised. 

One very gifted wife who was 
stationed in Togo started an en- 
terprise she named TOGO A 
GOGO. Being a designer and 
businesswoman by nature, as well 
as a humanitarian, she developed 
a business using Togolese materials 
and Togolese workmen to make 
dresses which would appeal to both 
the Togolese and Americans. She de- 
veloped a mail order business on the 
side, using lists largely of her For- 
eign Service friends. By the time she 
and her husband were transferred 
away she had developed it into a pay- 
ing business which not only helped 
preserve the arts and crafts of Togo, 
but gave much needed employment 
and added income to many Togolese. 
She had trained them so that they, 
with the temporary assistance of a 
Peace Corps couple, could take over 
the business. It is a living example, 
among countless others, of the won- 
derful work done by the wives all 
over the world. 

Life in a foreign post has some 
added dimensions. It may be dining 
with the Queen of England at Buck- 
ingham Palace, or eating with your 
fingers, sitting on pillows on a Persian 
rug covering the ground in a tent in 
Morocco. It may include studying ar- 
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chaeological digs in Bahrain at 110°, 
or trying to avoid being bitten by a 
tsetse fly in the bush in Kenya. It 
may be living under the threat of 
firing and bombs close by in Viet- 
Nam, or Laos, or Cambodia—though 
we all pray that that condition is 
about to end. 

Unfortunately, in this day and age 
there is always the danger of a For- 
eign Service officer, or wife, or child, 
being kidnapped and used as a pawn, 
or killed by terrorists. The tragic 
murder of our Ambassador and his 
deputy in Sudan by the Black Sep- 
tember guerillas in March brings this 
horribly close. It is a very real threat 
which all of our representatives have 
to live with, no matter how much 
protection they are given. In many 
places they can never go out alone, 
which in itself is unpleasant. But the 
danger to them, and to our country, 
is too great to be disregarded. The 
right to privacy has to give way in the 
face of such danger. 

One of the unrecognized “natural 
resources” of the United States is its 
Foreign Service. To enter it you have 
to take very difficult examinations. 
The first one is written. One out of 
ten passes that. Then that ten percent 
takes an oral exam. Again, only one 
out of ten passes that. So it is a very 
intelligent, well educated group. An- 
other, less objective, test of their in- 
telligence, is the high caliber wives 
they choose. One of my great privi- 
leges has been getting to know many 
of these wives. As I travel abroad 
and see them in action all around the 
world, I am so proud of them. I al- 
ways wish all Americans could see 
how well they are represented by 
these marvelous men and women. 


Under Secretary Porter 
To Address AAFSW in May 


Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs William J. Porter will address 
the Association of American Foreign 
Service Women at the final meeting 
of the season on Tuesday morning, 
May 22, in the Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms on the eighth floor. 

The names of the officers who will 
serve next year also will be an- 
nounced at the meeting. Information 
on reservations will be published in 
the May issue of the AAFSW News- 
letter. 

Also on the agenda for May are a 
special walking tour of the historic 
Navy Yard for AAFSW young peo- 
ple, 12 to 21, on Saturday, May 5, 
and a visit to view Senator and Mrs. 
Hugh Scott’s Chinese art collection 
on Wednesday morning, May 16. 
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AT WHITE HOUSE—The First Lady poses with some members of the Association 
of American Foreign Service Women at the tea she hosted for the group on March 
13. Shown with Mrs. Nixon are, left to right, Mrs. William O. Hall, Mrs. Philip 
W. Manhard, Mrs. William Leonhart, President, AAFSW; Mrs. William P. Rogers. 


President Salutes Foreign Service Wives 


President Nixon warmly praised 
Foreign Service wives during a sur- 
prise visit to a tea hosted by Mrs. 
Nixon in their honor at the White 
House on March 13. 

Mrs. Nixon had invited members 
of the Association of American For- 
eign Service Women to the afternoon 
tea. The First Lady greeted almost 
400—and shook hands with each of 
her guests. 

The first guest in line was Mrs. 
Peg Manhard, wife of FSO Philip 
Manhard, who was recently released 
by the Viet Cong after being held 
captive for five years. 

After the reception was well under 
way, the President entered the room 
and began shaking hands with the 
Foreign Service wives. 

“I noticed that you were going to 
be here,” he told the group, “and I 
just wanted to come by to express a 
personal word to you, just as I had 
an opportunity to express a personal 
word to some of your husbands and 
others who were at the State Depart- 
ment the other day.” (See NEWSLET- 
TER, March). 

After recalling the role of wives of 
political figures, the President said: 

“. . . there is perhaps if anything, 


one assignment that is more difficult 
for a woman than being the wife of a 
political figure and that is to be the 
wife of a diplomat, a wife of some- 
body in the Foreign Service.” 

Mr. Nixon pointed to the many 
roles which Foreign Service wives 
play—“the work that the wives do in 
helping their husbands communicate 
with the people of the countries to 
which they are accredited is some- 
thing that many are not aware of.” 
And he added: 

“We hear so much about the fact 
that our diplomats are aloof and they 
don’t know the language and all that 
sort of thing. That is baloney. I 
would say that as I look at American 
diplomats in terms of their training, 
in terms of their ability, and in terms 
of their interest in the people of the 
countries to which they are accredited 
—I am speaking of our Foreign Serv- 
ice, Our career people—there are 
none better in the world. I know that. 

“And there are no better wives in 
the world,” the President continued. 
“I know what you do. I know what 
you have done... .” 

The President said that, without 
getting into specific countries, 

continued 
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continued 

“whether it is in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, all of these countries, there 
are just many unsung heroines.” 

“They are the wives of our Foreign 
Service at all levels” he said, “who do 
the job of the entertaining and all 
that sort of thing, which, to me, 
would be the most difficult of all— 
you may have to eat with somebody 
you don’t particularly care for—but 
in addition to that, who go out and 
engage in these volunteer activities, 
volunteer activities working with the 
local people, communicating with 
them in a way that sometimes their 
husbands really can’t do. And for this 
we are very grateful. 

“I want to say that we are proud 
of our Foreign Service, and I would 
only close by saying something to you 
that you should say to your hus- 
bands.” 

The President then expressed the 
belief that all jobs are important. 

“Who knows what is the important 
job?” he asked his listeners. “Who 
knows what is one that is going to 
matter? Everything matters. Every 
country matters, and we want all of 
your husbands to know that while 
they all didn’t go to Peking, or to 
Moscow, that if we are able to build 
a structure of peace in the world, it is 
because Our Foreign Service—far- 
flung, representing America all over 
the world—our Foreign Service and 
their wives have all helped to lay 
each of those bricks that was so im- 
portant in the foundation, without 
which we wouldn’t have a real foun- 
dation, and if it is built, and we hope 
it will be, and we will continue to 
make progress, you can all take a lot 
of credit. 

“That is what I wanted to say to 
you. Thank you.” 





ABIDJAN—Ambassador John F. Root 
presents the Department's Meritorious 
Honor Award to Consular Officer Arlene 
Render as Economic/Commercial Officer 
Holly Gosewich looks on. 
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Good news for Ruth and Judith Leonardini and their mother, shown here between 





Ambassador Ernest Siracusa, left, and Cultural Attaché Graham French. 


THE PRESIDENT REMEMBERED 
Bolivian Twins to Study in the United States 


Bolivian twins Ruth and Judith 
Leonardini will have a university edu- 
cation in the United States—thanks 
to their meeting with then Vice Pres- 
ident Richard M. Nixon in La Paz 
in 1958. 

Mr. Nixon, who held the three- 
year-old twins during his visit to the 
city, told the girls’ mother then that 
he hoped they would be able to study 
in the United States when they fin- 
ished high school. A photo of the 
Vice President’s meeting with the 
girls and their mother appeared in 
Bolivian newspapers at the time. 

A reporter interviewing the twins 
on their recent graduation from high 
school learned of this meeting and 
conversation with Mr. Nixon. The re- 


Bread 
Winner. 


Take stock in America. 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 


sulting story made headlines in Bo- 
livia and was reported by the wire 
services in the United States. 

When President Nixon read about 
the girls he recalled the 1958 meeting 
and asked the Department and the 
U.S. Embassy in Bolivia to investi- 
gate the possibilities of scholarship 
assistance. 

Several U.S. universities offered 
scholarships to the Leonardini twins 
in response to the press accounts. 

The Leonardini family selected the 
four-year scholarships at Brigham 
Young University, provided by the 
Utah Partners of the Americas Com- 
mittee. Utah and the altiplano re- 
gion of Bolivia are affiliated under 
the Partners program. 
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Paintings by Black 
American Artists 
Are Going fo Africa 


The Department’s Art in the Em- 
bassies Program is sending a group 
of paintings by Black American 
artists to Africa. 

The collection will be exhibited in 
the U.S. Embassy Residence of Am- 
bassador Beverly Carter in Dar-es- 
Salaam, Tanzania. It will remain in 
Africa for at least two years. 

The paintings were assembled at 
Ambassador Carter’s request by Mrs. 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, Director of 
the Art in the Embassies Program, in 
cooperation with Adolphus Ealey, Di- 
rector of The Barnett-Aden Gallery 
and Fine Arts Coordinator of the 
District of Columbia School System. 

Through programs of this kind the 
Department hopes to further the ex- 
posure of Afro-American art abroad. 

Mr. Ealey believes that it is neces- 
sary that Afro-American artists di- 
rect their art towards a world culture 
instead of limiting its circulation to 
the United States. 

Commenting on the collection, Mr. 
Ealey said, “The artists on exhibit 
vary in period and styles as well as 
age and techniques. Each work com- 
prehends various and sundry: experi- 
ences and modes of expressions. They 
offer no cause to plead or interest to 
serve, only to translate in visual form 
the shared emotions and ideas basic 
to all mankind.” 

Represented in the collection are 
the following artists: 

David C. Driskell, Adolphus Ealey, 
Sam Gillium, Lois Jones, Norman 
Lewis, Lloyd McNeill, Jr., Delilah 
W. Pierce, James S. Porter, Merton 
D. Simpson, Carroll Sockwell, Lou 
Stovall, Alma W. Thomas, Larry 
Erskine Thomas, Laura Waring, 
Tt L. Wells and Franklin White, 
r. 
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AT PREVIEW—Mrs. William P. Rogers, right, chats with artists Adolphus Faley, left, 
and Alma Thomas at a preview of the paintings by Black American crtists which 
will be sent to Africa by the Arts in the Embassies Program. 


EXHIBIT—Among the paintings presented in the collection are, left to right, “Rose 
of Charm,” oil by Laura Wheeler Waring; “Maine Island,” oil by David Driskell 
(below); “Peasants on Parade, Haiti,” oil by Lois Jones; “Guardian of the Shore,” 
oil by Delilah W. Pierce; “Liberation,” silk screen by Lloyd McNeill, Jr.; untitled 
abstract by Carroll Sockwell (below); and “Snoopy Sees A Glimpse of Jupiter,” 
an acrylic by Alma Thomas. 








TAX REFUNDS? 


IRS Position on Retirement Deductions 


The March issue of the NEWSLET- 
TER (page 33) took note of newspa- 
per reports on the possibility that 
Federal employees might be able to 
get refunds on Federal income taxes 
for the year 1969 forward. The re- 
ports stemmed from a suit filed by 
two employee groups who contend 
that the 7 per cent of salary contrib- 
uted by Federal employees to the 
Civil Service Retirement Fund 
should not be taxed as current in- 
come. The official position taken by 
the Internal Revenue Service is stated 
below: 


On April 26, 1972, the Internal 
Revenue Service ruled (Rev. Rul. 
72-250, I.R.B. 1972-21, 6) that the 
portion of a United States Govern- 
ment employee’s compensation that is 
withheld and contributed to the U.S. 
Civil Service Retirment and Disability 
Fund is income in the taxable year 
withheld and contributed just as if it 
were paid to the employee directly. 

That ruling reiterates the current 
as well as the long-standing IRS posi- 
tion on this issue based on court deci- 
sions and a 1956 ruling (Rev. Rul. 
56, 473, C.B. 1956-2, 22). The 
court cases are cited as Cecil W. Tay- 
lor v. Commissioner, 2 T.C. 267 
(1943), affirmed sub nom. Malcom 
D. Miller, et al. v. Commissioner, 
144 F. 2d 287 (1944); and Isaiah 
Megibow, et ux. v. Commissioner, 
218 F. 2d 687 (1955). 

The IRS position is the same with 
regard to employee contributions to 
similar State and local governmental 
retirement plans.* 

There is litigation on the issue cur- 
rently pending before the U.S. Tax 
Court and a U.S. District court. It is 
expected that the court cases will be 
protracted and that the losing parties 
will appeal. Thus, it may be years 
before the issue is resolved finally by 
the courts. 

Taxpayers who do not agree with 
the IRS position and wish to make 
claim for refund of income taxes pre- 
viously paid on their contributions to 
the Retirement and Disability Fund 
can do so by filing Form 843. In gen- 
eral, Form 843 must be filed on or 
before April 15, 1974, to claim a re- 
fund of taxes paid for the year 1970. 


*The IRS position extends also to 
employee contributions to the For- 
eign Service Retirement and Disabil- 
ity Fund. 


Taxpayers should not reduce in- 
come on income tax returns by de- 
ducting or excluding their contribu- 
tions to the Retirement and Disability 
Fund. The IRS will identify returns 
reflecting such deductions or exclu- 
sions and process those returns under 
its “Unallowable Items Program.” 
The reduction in income will not be 
allowed and any refund otherwise al- 
lowable will be delayed. 

Instructions for Form 843 are on 
the reverse side of the form. In com- 
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pleting item “i”, which is the amount 
to be refunded, the taxpayer may in- 
sert the exact amount of refund being 
claimed or “In excess of $1”. In com- 
pleting item “k”, the explanation for 
the claim, the IRS will accept the fol- 
lowing as adequate to cover a claim 
based on contributions to the U.S. 
Retirement and Disability Fund: 
“Taxpayer, a Federal employee, 
is entitled to exclude his contri- 
bution to the U.S. Civil Service 
Retirement and Disability Fund 
from his income for tax year 
19__. I believe the IRS position 
taken in Rev. Rul. 72-250, 
LR.B. 1972-21, 6, is in error.” 





Tax Break for Diplomatic and Consular Officers 


Virginia’s Governor Linwood Hol- 
ton signed a bill in Richmond on 
March 20 exempting foreign diplo- 
matic and consular officers who reside 
in Virginia from the payment of title 
fees and the 2 percent sales and use 
tax imposed at the time of first regis- 
tration of an automobile. 

Under the new legislation, effective 
June 1 of this year, such foreign gov- 
ernment representatives living in Vir- 
ginia suburbs of Washington will be 
able to acquire distinctively marked 
Virginia automobile license plates 
free of any charge. 


Hampton Davis, Assistant Chief of 
Protocol in the Department, who at- 
tended the ceremony as an Office of 
Protocol representative, expressed its 
appreciation to Governor Holton 
and to State Senator Omer L. Hirst, 
of Northern Virginia, and Walter W. 
Regirer, patron and sponsor respec- 
tively of the legislation, for this wel- 
come extension of privileges. 

Shown at the signing are, left to 
right around Governor Holton, J. 
Calvitt Clarke, Jr., Honorary Consul 
of Bolivia and Vice Dean of the Con- 
sular Corps of Richmond; Hernan 





Navarro, Counselor of the Embassy 
of Chile and President of the Con- 
sular Corps in Washington, D.C.; As- 
sistant Chief of Protocol Davis; Sena- 
tor Hirst, patron of the bill; and Mr. 
Regirer, Honorary Consul of El Sal- 
vador in Richmond and Director Gen- 
eral of the International Consular 
Academy, proponent of the legisla- 
tion. 


Graduate School Classes 
Will Start Week of May 19 


The Department of Agriculture’s 
Graduate School is now sending out 
its summer bulletin. Classes start the 
week of May 19. 

Such courses as Nutrition and You, 
Plants in the Home, and Nature 
Photography Workshop are among 
the newest offering. 

An interesting course this summer 
is Transactional Analysis. Using Har- 
ris, “I’m O.K., You're O.K.” and 
Berne’s, “Games People Play,” this 
course looks at ways people can learn 
to relate with each other in an honest 
and open way. 

For information on these courses 
and the summer bulletin call the 
Graduate School at 447-4419. 
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| NEW DIRECTIVES | fk 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental per- 
sonnel assigned to other agencies may re- 
quest copies of these or other issuances 
from the Distribution Section of PBR by 
telephoning extension 22536. Recently is- 
sued directives follow: 


General 


The authority for the Federal Govern- 
ment to purchase or to have purchased 
surety bonds in connection with the offi- 
cial duties of its employees was rescinded 
by Public Law 92-310, which was enacted 
June 6, 1972. The blanket bond which 
previously covered Department of State 
and A.L.D. employees was effective through 
December 31, 1972, only and, in compli- 
ance with the new law, will not be re- 
placed. Section 290 was revised to reflect 
this change. (TL:GEN-155) 

The Index of consular jurisdictions and 
the listing of Limits of Consular Districts 
were revised. The following corrections 
and changes were made: 

The American Consulate at Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, was designated a consul- 
ate of special purpose on June 30, 1972. 

The American Embassy Branch Office 
at Benghazi, Libya, was officially closed 
on August 7, 1972. 

The official name of Ceylon was changed 
to the a ae of Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 
on May 22, 1972. 

The American Consulate at Khorrams- 
hahr, Iran, assumed consular jurisdiction 
for the Provinces of Baluchistan and 
Sistan, Kerman and the Governorship of 
Lorestan on July 11, 1972. 

An American Embassy was opened at 
Muscat, Oman, on July 4, 1972. 

The American Embassy at Khartoum, 
Republic of the Sudan, was officially re- 
opened on July 25, 1972. 

The American Embassy at San’a, Yemen 
i Republic, was reopened on July 1, 
_The U.S. Interests Section of the Bel- 
gian Embassy, Baghdad, Republic of Iraq, 
was established on October 1, 1972. 

The American Consulate at Auckland, 
New Zealand, was elevated to Consulate 
General status on October 24, 1972. 

The American Consulate at Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, was officially reopened on Jan- 
uary 3, 1973. 

The American Consulate at Da Nang, 
Republic of Viet-Nam, was elevated to 
the status of Consulate General, and Con- 
sulates General were newly established at 
Bien Hoa, Con Tho, and Nha Trang, ef- 
fective March 1, 1973. (TL:GEN-156) 

The designated relief area for Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador, was changed from Pan- 
ama, Panama, to Mexico, D.F., Mexico, 
effective December 19, 1972. Uniform 
State/AID/USIA (TL:PER-354) 

The following three Arabian Gulf posts 
were designated for rest and recuperation 
travel. ‘Their relief area is Athens, Greece: 

Bahrain, Manama; Oman, Muscat, and 
United Arab Emirates. These designations 
were effective February 1, 1973. Uni- 
form State/AID/USIA (TL:PER-355) 


Personnel 


A listing of positions in foreign affairs 
agencies, including the Department, which 
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BOGOTA—Citing “the effectiveness of inter-American cooperation,” 
Leonard J. Saccio, right, signs a $19.4 million USAID Health Sector Loan with 
Colombia, the first agreement of its kind. Signing for Colombia were President 
Misael Pastrana Borrero, center, and Minister of Health José Maria Buchelli. 


Ambassador 


Consumer Price Index Box Score 


The Consumer Price Index for February* reached 128.6. This is 
3.5 above 124.3, the current Civil Service base level. 

If the present CPI level remains at or above 128.6 through April an 
annuity increase of at least 4.5% will go into effect July 1, 1973. 

The increase would amount to 1% plus the percentage rise between 
the base level and that for February, March or April, whichever is the 


highest. 


In the Foreign Service cycle, an annuity increase became effective 
February 1, 1973 based on the November, 1972 index level of 126.9. 
Another Foreign Service increase will not occur until the CPI reaches 
130.7, three percent above the current Foreign Service base and remains 
at or above that level for three consecutive months. 


* Latest released as the NEWSLETTER went to press. 


are comparable to the chief of mission was 
again published in the regulations. (Sec- 
tion 562.3.) (TL:PER-352) 

The dollar figures and examples of 
computations were eliminated in sections 
232.5-2 and 232.6-1 so that future revi- 
sions of the salary schedules will not have 
to be reflected in these sections. A cross- 
reference to 4 FAM 540 for details and 
examples of computations was also added. 
Uniform State/AID/USIA (TL:PER-353) 

Employees seeking an informal inter- 
view on grievance matters were directed 
to the Grievance Staff (PER/G) in State, 
the Employee Relations Staff (PM/ERS) 
in A.I.D., or to the Inspection and Audit 
Staff (IOR/I) in USIA. The position of 
Special Assistant for Welfare and Griev- 
ances in the Office of the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management in State was 
abolished. Uniform State/AID/USIA 
(TL:PER-356) 


Financial 


Basic rates of compensation were in- 
creased by Executive Order No. 11691, 
issued December 15, 1972, effective Janu- 
ary 7, 1973. New salary schedules (per 
annum rates) are provided in section 545 
for Foreign Service classes and General 





Schedule GS grades. Section 546 contains 
hourly, daily, and biweekly rates. 

New criteria for installment collections 
through the payroll (section 557.1), and 
revisions to the procedure for waiver of 
overpayment of pay to include allowances 
were also made. (TL:FIN-193) 


Communications and Records 


A DISSENT CHANNEL was added to 
the list of authorized channel captions. 
This channel is to be used for communi- 
cations between the Department and any 
person at a post abroad submitting dis- 
senting views on policy. 

The GRIEVANCE CHANNEL was es- 
tablished for communications between the 
Foreign Service Board and employees in 
the field on matters relating to formal 
grievances previously filed. (TL:CR-76) 

The listing of posts having access to 
military postal facilities was brought up to 
date. 

Pouch weight limitations were restated 
to clarify the differing limitations applica- 
ble to pouches moving through U.S. civil- 
ian and military postal channels and those 
to be transported by courier and commer- 
cial air facilities. (TL:CR-77) 


ay 
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Robert M. Miller: A Key Man in a Key Job 


The following article—but recent- 
ly called to the attention of the 
NEWSLETTER — appeared in the 
(Portland) Maine Sunday Telegram 
on February 25: 


By DONALD R. LARRABEE 
Sunday Telegram Bureau 


WASHINGTON—Next to Secre- 
tary of State William P. Rogers, the 
most indispensible passenger on the 
Paris-bound presi- 
dential jet Saturday 
was a foreign serv- 
ice officer from § 
South Portland with j 
the imposing title 
of Executive Direc- 
tor of the Execu- 
tive Secretariat. 

Long before Sec- 
retary Rogers and 
the U.S. delegation 
to the Vietnam 
Peace Conference took off for Paris, 
Robert Marden Miller, 49—South 
Portland High, University of Maine, 
World War II bomber pilot and post- 
war diplomat—was helping to nail 
down almost every detail, from the 
flight menu to the sleeping accom- 
modations of the official party. 

“When I get to our destination on 
one of these trips,” Miller grinned, 
“I either watch my plans unfold or 
watch them unwind.” 

Veteran State Department hands 
say they rarely unwind when Bob 
Miller is in command. And, if things 
do go awry in some detail or another, 
the Maine man is the one they turn 
to for quick solutions. 

Purely by happenstance, a sort of 
“Maine Mafia” has had a lock on this 
particular job for almost 10 years. 
Before Miller became the chief ad- 
ministrative officer for the secretary 
of state, the job was held by another 
career officer, Peter Skoufis of 
Bangor, and before that, by Henry 
(Hank) Boudreau of Waterville. 

Skoufis is the key administrator in 
our Paris embassy now and Boudreau 
is our trouble-shooter in Rome. 

In the midst of an interview at the 
State Department Friday, Miller took 
a call from Skoufis to discuss some 
last-minute wrinkles in the arrange- 
ments for the U.S. delegation to the 
12-nation Vietnam Peace Conference. 

The presidential jet would not re- 
main at Orley Airport during the 
week but would be shifted to another 





Mr. Miller 


location in France, Miller reported. 
This meant canceling hotel rooms in 
Paris for the crew and putting them 
up elsewhere. 

They discussed seating and com- 
munications arrangements at the con- 
ference site. Yes, Secretary Rogers 
had given his final approval to the 
official party that would accompany 
him. Yes, it would be good to give a 
token gift to the Paris hotel keeper 
to mollify him for the room cancella- 
tions. 

“Maine has the trip under control 
at both ends,” Miller remarked as he 
hung up the telephone. “There’s very 
little room for tardiness, very little 
room for error on something like 
this.” 

Another telephoned interruption— 
the pilot was given the latest instruc- 
tions. How long, Bob Miller asked, 
would it take for him to get the plane 
to Paris and ready for flight when the 
secretary of state decided to come 
home? They allowed four to six 
hours. 

Miller’s office is around the corner 
from the secretary's on the top- 
echelon seventh floor of .the State 
Department. Across the hall is the 
department’s “nerve center”, the 
computerized operations rooms where 
trained officers are on duty around 
the clock to spot and analyze poli- 
tical developments around the world 
as they occur and are reported. 

The South Portlander has held 
down his current post for almost three 
years and, under normal State De- 
partment rotation policies, will prob- 
ably be reassigned this year. At times, 
he wonders if anything, anywhere in 
the world, can ever be as challenging 
as the administrator’s job in the State 
Department hot seat. 

“A lot of people don’t like admin- 
istrative work. They think it’s boring. 
Well, I suppose you have to like it 
and you have to like people. I do and 
I think it agrees with me,” he said. 

When he isn’t out on a trip with 
the secretary—which is about 15 per 
cent of the time—Miller sees to it 
that the principal offices that function 
for the secretary are properly sup- 
plied, coordinated and functioning at 
maximum efficiency. It has given him 
a chance to know Rogers better than 
most career officers. 

“He’s an extremely well-disciplined 
man. The demands on his time are 
tremendous and he paces himself very 


well,” Miller commented about his 
“boss.” 

He recalled last year’s round-the- 
world trip following the Southeast 
Asia Treaty meeting when they flew 
from Canberra to Perth in Australia, 
where the temperatures were in the 
30’s, to the Arabian Gulf where it 
was 122 in the shade “with no shade,” 
then on to the Balkans. 

“There were one-night stands for 
a week, from one country to anoth- 
er,” Miller explained. “The secretary 
would carry the whole load in these 
conferences, getting three to five 
hours sleep a night. He would appear 
bright, alert and on the ball. That’s 
what I mean about discipline. 

“On top of that, he is a real human 
being. He has an easy touch with peo- 
ple. He always does his homework 
and my impression is that he has won 
great respect as a leader in world 
affairs.” 

The U.S. delegation on the current 
trip, in addition to Rogers, will in- 
clude Under Secretary William J. 
Porter, the former negotiator in the 
Paris talks, and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State William H. Sulli- 
van, plus an entourage of interpreters, 
typists, secretaries and communica- 
tions experts. Mrs. Rogers is the only 
wife making this particular trip. 

The Paris conference, which is de- 
signed to guarantee the Viet peace, 
will require interpretation in five lan- 
guages. Miller has been at work for 
weeks on arrangements for this and 
a myriad of details with our embassy 
staff in Paris. 

Miller entered the enlisted reserve 
corps from the University of Maine 
in 1943, trained as a pilot of A-20 
attack bombers and was assigned to 
Italy near the end of the war. There 
he met his wife at our embassy in 
Rome and they have been seeing the 
world together ever since, although 
Mrs. Miller has never accompanied 
her husband on one of the official 
State Department trips with the sec- 
retary. 

They have been on diplomatic as- 
signments in such places as Vienna, 
Guatemala, Chile and _ Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia. In pursuit of these as- 
signments, and others, Bob Miller has 
become fluent in the Serbo-Croatian 
language, also Italian and Spanish. He 
“gets along” in French and German. 

In the past three years he has been 
some 180,000 miles with the secretary 
of state—and admits it’s hard to come 
down to earth after the adrenalin gets 
going. But Bob Miller is usually gone 
again—or preparing to go—before 
boredom sets in. 
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60 Courses Offered 
in Summer Session 
After-Hours Program 


More than 60 college-level courses 
will be offered after working hours to 
civilian and military personnel and the 
general public in 23 downtown Fed- 
eral buildings in the District of Col- 
umbia this Summer through the Fed- 
eral After-Hours Education Program. 

The College of General Studies, 
George Washington University, offers 
opportunity for individuals to enroll 
in undergraduate and_ graduate 
courses leading to Bachelor of Sci- 
ence and Master of Science degrees. 
Those individuals seeking self-im- 
provement courses designed to 
broaden their career may enroll as 
non-degree students. 

Courses to be offered include Ac- 
counting, Anthropology, Art, Busi- 
ness Administration, Economics, 
English, Geography, Geology, His- 
tory, Humanities, International Af- 
fairs, Management, Mathematics, 

ceanography, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Public Administration, Soci- 
ology, Speech and Drama, Statistics. 

Courses leading to a Master of Sci- 
ence in Administration with Areas of 
Concentration in Automatic Data 
Processing, Business Financial Man- 
agement, Business Management, 
Governmental Administration, In- 
dustrial Personnel Management, In- 
ternational Commerce, Management 
Engineering, Management Science- 
Operations Research, Managerial 
Accounting, Procurement and Con- 
tracting, Public Financial Manage- 
ment and Budgeting, Public Person- 
nel Management, Systems Manage- 
ment and Research and Development 
Management are also offered. 

Registration for the Summer Ses- 
sions will be held in Conference 
Rooms A, B, and D—just off the 
lobby—Department of Commerce 
Building, 14th Street and Constitu- 
tion Avenue, N.W., from 10:00 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. on Thursday, May 10, 
and Monday, July 9. Classes begin the 
week of May 21. 

The Government Employees 
Training Act of 1958 gives Federal 
agencies broad authority to pay all 
tuition costs and other fees if courses 
to be taken are related to present or 
anticipated job requirements. 

For further information regarding 
this Fall program, contact Robert W. 
Stewart, Jr., Field Representative, 
College of General Studies, GWU, at 
676-7018. 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 





Program April May June 
THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS EXECUTIVE SEMINAR .. 7 
SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Administrative Training 
Basic Administrative Course «e 14 
Consular Training 
Consular Course es 29 
Immigration Law and Visa Regulations Correspondence Course 


Nationality Law and Consular Procedures Correspondence Course 


Special Consular Services 


Economic and Commercial Training 


Review of Current Commercial and 30 
Economic Specialist Functions 


Political Training 


International Law wd es 
Neo-Classical Analysis of Political Systems oe 28 


Executive Development 
Supervisory Studies (off site) 1 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course (off site, 3 days) 2 


Communication Skills 


Effective Writing “ 10 
Public Speaking 17 22 
Reading Improvement es 14 


Clerical Training 


Advanced Secretarial Practices and ag 7 
Procedures 
Beginning Stenography Se 7 
Intermediate Stenography ee 15 
Dictation and Transcription Workshop ee 8 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training on 16 
Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation aa 7 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 9 7 
Introduction to the Foreign Service os 7 


and the Department 


Seminars for Wives, Husbands and 
Dependents over 18 


Workshop for Foreign Service: Families 9 7 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar és : 


CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY STUDIES 
Area Studies 


Western Europe es 14 
Near East and North Africa ‘a 14 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 16 14 
South Asia “x 14 
Southeast Asia 16 14 
East Asia we 14 
Latin America 16 14 


Special Studies 
Orientation for American Grantees es 29 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 


Intensive Language Training 


French 2,30 29 
German 2 29 
Italian 2 29 
Portuguese 2 29 
Spanish 2,30 29 


Correspondence Course 


10 


3 


W 
25 


25 


Length 


3 weeks 


6 weeks 


4 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 
12 months 


2/4 weeks 
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20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


The Army Honors 


Ambassador Eilts 


The highest civilian public service 
award presented by the Army was re- 
cently conferred on Ambassador Her- 

mann F. Eilts, Dip- 
lomatic Adviser to 
the Commandant 
of the U.S. Army 
War College. 

The Department 
of the Army Deco- 
ration for Distin- 
guished _ Civilian 
Service was pre- 
sented to the Ca- 
reer Foreign Serv- 

Mr. Eilts ice Officer during 
ceremonies held at the Army War 
College at Carlisle Barracks. Making 
the presentation on behalf of the Sec- 
retary of the Army was Major Gen- 
eral Franklin M. Davis, Jr., Com- 
mandant of the Army’s senior school. 

The award was established in 1957 
by the Secretary of the Army to 
recognize those prviate citizens and 
Federal Government officials who 
made a substantial contribution to the 
accomplishment of the Army’s mis- 
sion in an advisory or consulting ca- 
pacity. Ambassador Eilts received 
the award for his outstanding accom- 
plishments and contributions to the 
Army War College as Diplomatic 
Adviser from August 1970 to Sep- 
tember 1972. 


°C 
SANTO DOMINGO—Ambassador Fran- 
cis E. Meloy, Jr., presents a cash award 
to Mrs. Esperanza de Pina in recognition 
of a suggestion on forms improvement 
which will save the U.S. Government 
nearly $4,000 per year. 


Dr. Glennan, right, is shown with Mr. Pollack, at the retirement luncheon. 


Department Cites Ambassador Glennan 


Ambassador T. Keith Glennan, 
U.S. Representative to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA), was presented the Distin- 
guished Honor Award at a retirement 
ceremony in the Van Buren Room on 
March 13. 

The Ambassador also received the 
Scroll of Appreciation of the USS. 
Atomic Energy Commission, signed 
by all the Commissioners. 

Attending the retirement luncheon 
were Deputy Secretary Kenneth Rush; 
Samuel DePalma, Assistant Secretary 
for International Organization Affairs, 
and Herman Pollack, Director of the 
Bureau of International Scientific and 
Technological Affairs, the co-hosts; 
and officials of the Department, 
IAEA, AEC, and the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

The citation, signed by Secretary 
Rogers, read: 

“For distinguished service and 
achievement as Ambassador of the 
United States of America to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, sig- 
nificantly contributing to the Agen- 
cy’s objectives of promoting the 
peaceful uses of nuclear erergy and 
of seeking to ensure that nuclear ma- 
terials are used for peaceful pur- 
poses.” 

Dr. Glennan served as the US. 
Representative to IAEA from Sep- 
tember 1970 until recently. 


A former President of Case Insti- 
tute of Technology and a former 
President of Associated Universities, 
Dr. Glennan served as Atomic Energy 
Commissioner from 1950 to 1952 
and as the first Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration from 1958 to 1961. 

The Ambassador was nominated 
for the Department’s high award be- 
cause of his “exceptional achieve- 
ments, which have not only strength- 
ened the IAEA as an active and im- 
portant member of the community 
of international organizations but 
have also significantly advanced U.S. 
interests.” 

Dr. Glennan was praised for his 
counsel; for his guidance in assisting 
the Agency in “the difficult implemen- 
tation of its expanded responsibilities 
for safeguards over nuclear materials 
in accordance with the Treaty on 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons;” and for his work in seeking to 
expand the Agency’s role in promot- 
ing the peaceful uses of nuclear ener- 
gy and the participation of the United 
States in this function. 

Ambassador Glennan was also 
lauded for his “candor and sincerity” 
which “have won him both the affec- 
tion and the respect of the delegations 
representing governments of all politi- 
cal complexions” and for his skill as 
a negotiator. 
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Five Named to Serve 
On U.S.-Israel Board 


Secretary Rogers recently an- 
nounced the appointment of the five 
United States members of the Board 
of Governors of the United States-Is- 
rael Binational Science Foundation. 
The Board will also include five 
members appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Israel. 

The U.S. members appointed are: 


Dr. H. Guyford Stever, Director, 
National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. John P. Schaefer, President, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona 

Dr. David J. Senser, Acting Ad- 
ministrator, Health Services and 
Mental Health Administration, 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, 
DC. 

Herman Pollack, Director, Bu- 
reau of International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs, De- 
partment of State. 

Albert A. Spiegel, Attorney-at- 
Law, Beverly Hills, California 


The U.S.-Israeli Binational Science 
Foundation was established to pro- 
mote and support cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Israel in 
research in science and technology 
for peaceful purposes on subjects of 
mutual interest and to continue the 
excellent relations in science and 
technology between the two coun- 
tries. 


SYDNEY—Supervisory Consular Officer 
Alta Fowler, left, presents a visa to 
“The Australian of the Year,” Olympic 
swimming champion Shane Gould, who 
was travelling to Palo Alto, Calif., to 


attend high school while training at 
Foothills College for further swimming 
competition. 
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General Haig Cited by 


General Alexander M. Haig, Jr., 
Vice Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, 
was presented a Scroll of Apprecia- 
tion by Howard E. Haugerud, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Executive 
Seminar, Foreign Service Institute, at 
a reception in the General’s honor on 
March 14 (see photo). 

General Haig was cited for his 
many contributions to the Seminar 
while serving as Deputy Assistant to 
the President for National Security 
Affairs. 

The Seminar’s citation added that 
“in spite of his own demanding re- 
sponsibilities, General Haig gave 
freely of his time as a lecturer and 
consultant to the Seminar and has 


Singles Are Entertained 


The Embassy of Argentina was 
host on April 6 to the Cherry Blos- 
som celebration sponsored by Foggy 
Bottom International, a social organi- 
zation for single men and women 
from the international commun’'ty 
headed by Guida Evans of the Visa 
Office. 

The organization was founded to 
help ease the isolation a newcomer 
might experience when first settling in 
the Washington area. It now numbers 
over 600. 

Since its establishment it has en- 
joyed the hospitality of many Embas- 
sies, including the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Barbados, Great Britain 
and the Republic of China. Cocktail 
dances are also held from time to 





FSI’s Executive Seminar 


never failed to keep a speaking com- 
mitment although doing so was often 
a personal inconvenience.” 

“He has demonstrated to us the 
rare insight of a leader who not only 
recognizes that training need not be 
done at the exprense of operations 
but who has been willing to aid in 
that training while personally being 
charged with operational responsibil- 
ities at the highest level of our gov- 
ernment. 

“General Haig’s efforts have 
greatly contributed to the understand- 
ing and effectiveness of hundreds of 
senior officers serving in foreign af- 
fairs related posts here and abroad,” 
the citation concluded. 


At Argentine Embassy 


time at the Foreign Service Club and 
other private local clubs. 

Historic “Twin Oaks,” home of 
Ambassador and Mrs. James Shen of 
the Republic of China, was the scene 
for the cocktail-buffet sponsored by 
Foggy Bottom International on Feb- 
ruary 11. 

The Ambassador and Mrs. Shen 
welcomed the guests to the residence, 
which once was owned by the Gros- 
venor family, founders of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. 

The tour featured beautiful gar- 
dens, priceless Chinese screens, and 
noted Chinese handicrafts. The guests 
also viewed a film on the people and 
culture of the Republic of China. 
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William Benton Dies at 72; 
Ex-Ambassador to UNESCO 


Former Senator William Benton, 
72, who served as Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs from 1945 to 1947 
and as the first U. S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) from 1963 to 1968, died 
at his apartment at the Waldorf Tow- 
ers Hotel in New York on March 18. 

During his distinguished career 
Mr. Benton was a partner of Benton 
& Bowles advertising agency, Vice 
President of the University of Chi- 
cago, U.S. Senator from Connecticut, 
publisher of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, and a philanthropist with the 
Benton Foundation. 

After serving as Vice President of 
the university, where he helped the 
university pioneer in educational 
radio and educational movies, includ- 
ing the award-winning “University of 
Chicago Round Table,” he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs. During his two-year tenure in 
the Department he helped found the 
Voice of America. 

Mr. Benton was active in the 
founding and development of 
UNESCO. The Senator also helped 
establish the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, which assisted 
in rebuilding Europe. 

Mr. Benton leaves his wife, the 
former Helen Hemingway; four chil- 
dren, Helen Boley of Winnetka, III; 
Louise and John Benton of Chicago; 
and Charles Benton of Evanston, IIl., 
and eight grandchildren. 


Thomas T. Carter 


Thomas T. Carter, 65, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Mr. Carter joined the Department 
as a Divisional Assistant in the Avia- 
tion Division. He entered the Foreign 
Service in 1955 and later served as 
Chief of the Aviation Division in 
Washington and as Civil Air Officer 
in Berne, Paris, Vienna, Bonn, Lon- 
don and Lagos. At the time of his 
retirement in February 1968 he was 
International Transportation and 
Communications Officer and First 
Secretary in Paris. 

Mr. Carter leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Francoisé F. Carter, of Calle La- 
gasco, 118 Bis 3, Madrid, Spain; a 
daughter, Caroline Carter, of Lon- 
don, and a son, Carleton F. Carter, 
of Madrid; his mother, and a sister, 
Mrs. Abbott Abercrombie, of 25 
Knollwood Lane, Darien, Connecti- 
cut. 





Basil F. Macgowan 


Basil F. (Vasa) Macgowan, 71, a 
retired Foreign Service Officer, died 
on February 13. 

Mr. Macgowan joined the Forei 
Service in 1921 and served in Vladi- 
vostok, Riga, Kovno, Kaunas, Nice, 
Monaco, Hamilton, Belgrade, Lima, 
Cairo, New Delhi, Brussels and in the 
Department. Mr. Macgowan spent 
his entire career in consular work. 
He was also known for his fluency 
in foreign languages, particularly 
Russian. 

Mr. Macgowan, who retired in 
May 1961, leaves his wife, Mrs. Olga 
Macgowan, of Masia Torrents, Cunit 
por Calafell, Tarragona Province, 
Spain. 


Ben Zweig 


Ben Zweig, 75, who retired in 1964 
after 40 years in the Foreign Service, 
died in a Tucson, Arizona, hospital 
on March 24. 

Mr. Zweig began his government 
civilian service in 1924 as a clerk in 
the American Legation in Guatemala. 
All his service, except for a single as- 
signment in Rome from 1954 to 1956 
as head of Refugee Relief in Italy, was 
in the Western Hemisphere: Guate- 
mala, San Jose, Tegucigalpa, Nogales, 
Habana, Mexico City and Nuevo La- 
redo. He won the Commendable Serv- 
ice Award in 1954 for his work in 
Habana. 

After his retirement as Principal 
Officer in Nuevo Laredo he returned 
to Nogales, where he had served for 
eight years during and after World 
War II. 

Mr. Zweig leaves his wife, the for- 
mer Lia Robert, of San Jose, Costa 
Rica, and four children. Mrs. Zweig, 
whose address is 1451 South Abbie 
Lane, Tucson, has asked that expres- 
sions of sympathy take the form of 
contributions to the DACOR Educa- 
tional and Welfare Foundation, 1718 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


William S. Farrell 


William S. Farrell, 65, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died on Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mr. Farrell, who retired in April 
1947, leaves two sisters, Mrs. Harry 
A. Royce, of 38 Lawrance Lane, 
Bayshore, New York 11706, and 
Elizabeth H. Behr. 





Walter N. Walmsley, Jr.; 
Retired Ambassador 


Walter Newbold Walmsley, Jr., 68, 
a retired Foreign Service Officer and 
former Ambassador to Tunisia, died 
in Suburban Hospital on April 1. 

Mr. Walmsley joined the Foreign 
Service in 1927. During his distin- 
guished career he held such assign- 
ments as Assistant Chief of the Di- 
vision of American Republics; As- 
sistant Chief of the Division of Bra- 
zilian Affairs; Counselor of Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro, with the personal 
rank of Minister; Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Moscow; Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for International Organization 
Affairs; and Ambassador to Tunisia 
(1959-62). 

After his retirement in 1963 Am- 
bassador Walmsley was Secretary 
General of the Atlantic Institute in 
Paris. He later spent several years in 
Madrid and in the late 1960s returned 
to Washington where he joined the 
Population Crisis Committee. He also 
was a Governor of DACOR (Diplo- 
matic and Consular Officers, Re- 
tired). 

Ambassador Walmsley leaves his 
wife, Maria Teresa Sanchez-Dome- 
nech y Baux Walmsley, of the home, 
2540 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.; a 
stepdaughter, Mrs. William Harrell, 
of Pensacola, Florida, and two 
grandchildren. 


Carl H. Boehringer 


Carl H. Boehringer, 69, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died on De- 
cember 18, the Department was re- 
cently informed. 

Mr. Boehringer joined the Foreign 
Service in 1939 and held such assign- 
ments as First Secretary of Embassy 
in Nanking, China; First Secretary 
in the Office of the U.S. Political Ad- 
viser for Japan, in Tokyo; Commer- 
cial Attaché in the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Germany; Counse- 
lor for Economic Affairs in Tokyo 
and Manila; and Director of the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Boehringer retired from the 
Foreign Service in May 1961. He 
later became Executive Director of 
the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Hong Kong. 

His survivors include his wife, the 
former Kate St. Clair Raines, whose 
temporary address is 7715 Brookville 
Road, Chevy Chase, Maryland 
20729; and two daughters, Anne Ei- 


dlin (Mrs. Fred H.), of Canada, and 
Carla. 
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Henry E. Stebbins, 67; 
First U.S. Envoy to Nepal 


Ambassador (Ret.) Henry Endi- 
cott Stebbins, 67, who was the first 
US. envoy to Nepal, was lost over- 
board from the Italian liner Leonardo 
de Vinci early March 28 as the ship 
approached Europe. 

Ambassador Stebbins, who was 
traveling with his wife, Barbara, was 
last seen about 12:30 a.m. when he 
retired for the night. The alarm was 
raised at noon and the ship was 
searched. Officials from the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Lisbon also discussed the cir- 
cumstances of Ambassador Stebbins’ 
disappearance with the ship’s captain 
and other officers. 

A Commission of Inquiry of four 
officers took written testimony from 
Mrs. Stebbins, four other passengers, 
and ten officers and crew. The inquiry 
uncovered no witnesses or any evi- 
dence concerning the manner of the 
Ambassador’s disappearance. The 
Commission therefore came to no 
conclusions. 

Ambassador Stebbins joined the 
Foreign Service in 1927, and held 
such assignments as Assistant Trade 
Commissioner in Bern, Istanbul, Lon- 
don, Ottawa, Vienna, Paris and again 
in London; Consul General in Mel- 
bourne; Senior Foreign Service In- 
spector; Ambassador to Nepal (1959- 
66) and Ambassador to Uganda 
(1966-69). He retired in 1969. 

Mr. Stebbins lived at 43 Canton 
Avenue, Milton, Masachusetts 02186. 


Barney B. Taylor 


Barney B. Taylor, 51, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died in the 
Veterans Hospital in Temple, Texas, 
on March 25. 

Mr. Taylor joined the Foreign 
Service in 1954 and held such as- 
ignments as Director of the Labor 
Division, U.S. Mission to NATO and 
European Regional Organizations, 
and Labor Attaché at the U.S. Em- 
bassies in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and 
in Mexico City. 

Mr. Taylor, who retired in July, 
1968, leaves his wife, Mrs. Laura S. 
Taylor, P.O. Box 397, Texas 76513. 


Kathrine N. Kuykendall 


Mrs. Kathrine N. Kuykendall, 74, 
widow of Clark P. Kuykendall, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Officer, died on 
January 29. 


Mr. Kuykendall, who retired in 


September 1953, died in May 1957. 
His wife lived at 436 Kimberly Ave- 
nue, Ashville, North Carolina 28804. 
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Harry J. Dando 


H J. Dando, 41, General Sup- 
ply Officer in the Supply and Trans- 
portation Division, Office of Opera- 
tions, died on February 2. 

Mr. Dando, who was employed by 
the Department for 21 years, held 
such assignments as Office Services 
Manager, Administrative Specialist, 
Management Analyst and General 
Supply Officer. 

Mr. Dando leaves his wife, Do- 
lores, of the home address, 3107 Elk- 
ridge Court, Beltsville, Md.; a son, 
Kenneth, and a daughter, Carole 
Lynn, both of the home; his mother, 
Viola A. Dando; a sister, Colette 
Hummel; and two brothers, John J. 
and Robert J. Dando. 


John B. Ketcham 


John B. Ketcham, 76, a retired 
Forei Service Officer, died on 
March 6. 

Mr. Ketcham, who retired in Sep- 
tember 1953, leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Jane D. Ketcham, of 19800 Robin 
Way, Saratoga, California 95070. 


Hypertension is known as the 
“silent killer,” and afflicts approxi- 
mately 22 million Americans. 


re bee 


CIUDAD JUAREZ—Gori P. Bruno, left, presents the Consulate’s oh of an onyx chess 
set to Howard L. Walker, who retired after 31 years in the Foreign Service, over 20 
of which were spent at posts in Mexico. Mrs. Walker holds the gift she received on 
the occasion, which was attended by officials of U.S. Government agencies in El 
Paso, the entire Consulate staff and the local press. 






George Gregg Fuller, 86; 
7-Term Governor of DACOR 


George Gregg Fuller, 86, retired 
Foreign Service Officer and a founder 
of DACOR (Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar Officers, Retired), died at his 
home in Washington on March 12. 

Mr. Fuller joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1920 and later held assign- 
ments in various parts of the globe, 
including Consul General in Tunisia, 
Malta and Libya. 

After his retirement in November 
1948, Mr. Fuller served on the 
founding committee to establish 
DACOR, which has its headquarters 
at 1718 H Street, N.W., in Washing- 
ton. He served as its first Managing 
Director, established the Dacor Bulle- 
tin, and served on the Board of Gov- 
ernors for seven terms over the past 
21 years. He was recently elected 
Honorary Governor. 

In addition to his work at 
DACOR, Mr. Fuller taught for seven 
years at Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service, specializ- 
ing in courses in economics, com- 
merce, money and banking, and at 

American University. 

He leaves two sons, the Rev. 
George T. Havemeyer Fuller, of Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada, and Gre- 
gory A.W., of Gaithersburg, Md.; a 
daughter, Mrs. Therese Lamb, of 
Rockville, Md.; a sister, Mrs. Helene 
F. Hough, of Santa Fe, N.M., and 
seven grandchildren. 








Thirty-three junior officers—mem- 
bers of the 106th Class of the Foreign 
Service—were welcomed to the De- 
partment by William B. Macomber, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment, at a special swearing-in cere- 
mony in the Thomas Jefferson Room 
on March 30. (See photo) 

Eighteen of the young officers are 
starting their Foreign Service careers 
in Consular work. Eight are assigned 
as Political Officers; four are Eco- 
nomic/Commercial Officers, and three 
are Administrative Officers. 

Twenty-six came into the Foreign 
Service through the Board of Exam- 
iners route; five through the minori- 


Four FSO's Qualify for 
Language Commendation 


Four Foreign Service officers re- 
cently qualified for commendation for 
meeting the Department’s long-range 
objective for language proficiency. 

The objective is a proficiency of 
S-4/R-4 in one language and at least 
S-3/R-3 in a second. New names on 
the commendation list are: 


DAYS, Rudolph 


Portuguese $-5 R-5 

Spanish $-3 R-4 
GEWECKE, Thomas H. 

Dutch $-4 R-4+ 

German $-3+ R-4 
GREENBERG, Allen S. 

French S-4 R-4+ 

Italian $-3 R-4 

German $-3 R-3 
KURSCH, Donald B. 

Hungarian S-4 R-4 

German S-3+ R-4 


33 Junior Officers—Members of 106th Class—Enter Foreign Service 


ties program, and two are Mustangs. 

The average age of the class is a 
little below 27. Five are women. The 
junior officers claim 22 states as legal 
residences. 

With the swearing-in of the new 
class, 130 junior officers have entered 
the Foreign Service during the fiscal 
year. Another class of 40 will enter in 
June—bringing the total to 170. 

Department officials attending the 
ceremony included Ambassador Wil- 
liam O. Hall, Director General of the 
Foreign Service; Robert C. Brewster, 
Deputy Director General of the For- 
eign Service and Director of Person- 
nel; Robert L. Brown, Deputy Direc- 
tor of Personnel for Recruitment and 
Employment; Archer K. Blood, Dep- 
uty Director of Personnel for Career 
Counseling and Assignments; Howard 
E. Sollenberger, Director of the For- 
eign Service Institute; John S. Brims, 
Coordinator of the Junior Officer Pro- 
gram; and Donald C. Ellson, Chair- 
man of Junior Officer Training. 

Hampton Davis, Assistant Chief of 
Protocol for Special Protocol Serv- 
ices, administered the oath of office 
to the new class. 

Members of the 106th Class and 
their cone in the Foreign Service: 

Lewis V. Barnes, Jr., Consular; 
Marsha E. Barnes, Consular; Robert 
A. Bradtke, Political; Laura A. 
Clerici, Consular; Steven P. Coffman, 
Consular; Robert L. Craven; Con- 
sular; Edwin R. Cubbison, Consular; 
Karl I. Danga, Consular; Robyn M. 
Facinelli, Consular; Theodore M. 


Ford, Consular. 
Richard L. Gentry, Consular; Sally 
M. Gober, 


Consular; Robert S. 


Hagen, Consular; James H. Hall, 
Economic Commercial; Rodney L. 
Huff, Political; Douglas H. Jones, 
Consular; Judith R. Kaufmann, Po- 
litical; John R. Kunkel, Consular; 
Damon V. LaBrie, Economic/Com- 
mercial; Peter J. Lynn, Political; 
Alphonso G. Marquis, Administra- 
tive; Douglas L. McElhaney, Con- 
sular; R. James McHugh, Consular. 
Douglas B. McNeal, Political; 
Robert A. Mosher, Political; Ken- 
neth L. Norton, Economic/Com- 
mercial; Thomas L. Randall, Jr., | 
Administrative; Stephen R. Snow, 
Political; Karl H. Sprick, Consular; 
Kent R. Steinkamp, Consular; James 
Webb, Jr., Political; Gerald J. Whit- | 
man, Administrative; and Gerard P. 
Wilson, Economic/Commercial. 
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LONDON—Consular Officer Sueo Mori- 
moto, last year’s championship flight 
runner-up in the DSRA World-Wide Golf 
Tournament, presents a trophy to 1972's 
“Winner, low gross” (women), Doris 
Morgan. She is a British employee of 
the Personnel Section. 
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Secretary Rogers appeared before 


the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and the Senate Forei Relations 
Committee on March 6 and 15 re- 


spectively. These two appearances 
were a follow-up to the Secretary’s 
trip to Paris for the International 
Conference on Viet-Nam. 

The Secretary appeared on “Face- 
the-Nation” on March 11 before an 
interviewing panel of George Her- 
man, CBS News; James Keat, The 
Baltimore Sun; and Barry Serafin, 
CBS News. 

Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs William J. Porter participated in 
a regional Foreign Policy Conference 
co-sponsored by the Department and 
the World Affairs Council of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on March 21. Am- 
bassador Porter addressed the confer- 
ence on “U.S. Foreign Policy in the 
Next Four Years.” He was accom- 
panied by his Special Assistant, Ed- 
ward L. Peck. 

On March 15, Ambassador Porter 
accompanied Secretary Rogers when 
he testified before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Under Secretary for Ecoromic Af- 
fairs William J. Casey addressed a 
conference on “Towards a New 
World Monetary System,” sponsored 
by the Committee for Monetary Re- 
search and Education and held at 
Arden House, New York, March 10. 
The subject of the Under Secretary’s 
speech was “Internationalization of 
the Capital Markets.” 

Under Secretary Casey headed the 
U.S. Delegation to the session, March 
19 and 20, of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) and to the sixth round of 
U.S.-EC consultations. From March 
21 to 28 he participated in a meeting 
of economic counselors in Brussels 
and held consultations with govern- 
ment, Common Market and Embassy 
Officials in Bonn, Brussels, London, 
Paris, and The Hague. 


Lange Schermerhorn, Robert 


Blackwill, Sydney Lafoon and M. 
Christine Vick, members of the Secre- 
tariat Staff (S/S-S), and Robert M. 
Miller of the Executive Office (S/S— 
EX), acompanied Secretary Rogers 
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AT FSl—Under Secretary for Political Affairs William J. Porter recently visited the 
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Foreign Service Institute for briefings on FSI operations. Here, Ambassador Porter, 
left, chats with the Director of FSI, Howard E. Sollenberger. 


on his trip to Paris for the Inter- 
national Conference on Viet-Nam, 
February 23 to March 3. 

Frank A.. Sieverts, Special Assist- 
ant to the Deputy Secretary for 
Prisoner of War Matters (D/PW), 
was in the advance party for the first 
release of American prisoners of war 
in Hanoi, February 12. He also 
helped welcome the returnees re- 
leased from South Viet-Nam on their 
arrival at Clark Air Force Base, the 
Philippines, late on the same day. 

James P. Murphy, Deputy to Mr. 
Sieverts, was at Clark Base and in 
Hanoi for POW releases March 4 
and 5. He was also on consultation 
at the Embassy in Manila which pro- 
vided escorts for returning American 
civilian POW’s. 

Catherine R. Thibodeau, recently 
with the Office of the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management (M), has 
been reassigned to the Office of the 
Deputy Secretary of State (D). 

Sandra Stoehr has joined the staff 
of the Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Secretary for Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions (D/MBFR). She 
was previously assigned to Calcutta. 

On March 1, Lois E. Tepas re- 
turned from Paris where she served 
on the staff of the U.S. Delegation to 
the Paris Peace Talks. She has now 
joined the staff of the Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs (P). 


Carol Baldassari, formerly in the 
Office of Congressional Relations 
(H), has been reassigned to the staff 
of the Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs (E). 

Paul Blakeburn, formerly with the 
Operations Center (S/S-O), and 
Kathleen M. Daly, recently of the 
Embassy in Vienna, have joined 
S/S-S. 

Anthony E. Perkins has been as- 
signed to S/S—O. He was formerly 
with the Organization of American 
States (ARA/USOAS). 

Jolene Natoli, formerly with the 
Office of Women’s Affairs (M/WA), 
has been reassigned to the Office of 
Congressional Relations (H). 

William C. Harrop, Member of the 
Planning and Coordination Staff (S/ 
PC), participated in the State/Com- 
merce conference of economic/ 
commercial officers, held in Singa- 
pore and Tokyo, February 28 to 
March 7. 

Dallas Jones, Member, S/PC, led 
two discussions on the “Future of 
the U.S. Balance of Payments” held 
at the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces on February 23. 

Herbert J. Spiro, Member, S/PC, 
spoke to the visiting group of Army 
War College faculty on “Planning 
National Security Policy,” in the De- 
partment on March 2. He also at- 
tended the Annual Convention of the 





International Studies Association in 
New York, March 13-17. 

Thomas P. Thornton, Member, 
S/PC, visited the Oriental Institutes 
in Tashkent and Moscow at the invi- 
tation of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R. In Moscow, Mr. Thorn- 
ton gave two lectures on South Asian 
Affairs to Soviet researchers at the 
Institute. Prior to his visit to the 
U.S.SR., he visited Abu Dhabi, Ka- 
rachi, New Delhi, Dacca and Cal- 
cutta for consultation with Embassy 
and local officials, February 11 to 
March 4. 


Administration 


John B. Henderson, Chief, Oper- 
ations Staff, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations Division, Office 
of Communications (OC/P), has 
been selected to serve on a special 
recruitment team to visit schools in 
search of new employees for the 
Department. 

At a luncheon given in his honor, 
Otis V. Bobo was presented with a 
Meritorious Honor Award by George 
A. Getman, Chief, Communications 
Security Division (OC/S). 

Gerard J. Gendron, Operations 
Officer for NEA (A/OC), and Com- 
munications Electronics Officer David 
Noack, Programs and Engineering 
Division (OC/PE), began the For- 
eign Service Institute’s 14-week Ad- 
ministrative Operations and Manage- 
ment Course. 





BRUSSELS—Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs William J. Casey, left, con- 
fers with Sir Christopher Soames, Vice 
President of the Commission of the Euro- 
pean Communities (EC) during the re- 
cent round of U.S.-EC consultations here. 
Under Secretary Casey headed the U.S. 
Delegation to the talks. 


Length of Service Awards were 
presented to Agnes M. Ault, OC/T, 
25 years; Caleb R. Carter, OC/T; 
Robert W. Hooper, OC/PE; William 
F. Krupinski, OC/S; Nicacio Men- 
doza, OC/PE; and Chauncey L. 
Morse, OC/P, 20 years; and James 
E. Flynn, OC/P, 10 years. 

Four newly recruited Communica- 
tions and Records Assistants began 
a six-week Communications and Rec- 





WASHINGTON—John R. Harney, left, Commandant of the National -Cryptologic 
School, presents a certificate “In Recognition of Distinguished Service to the 
National Communications Security Course” to George A. Getman, Jr., Chief 
of the Communications Security Division in the Office of Communications. 


ords (C&R) Training Course March 
26. They are Lucelous Betts, assigned 
to Kampala; Glen A. Cockerill, Vien- 
tiane; Elizabeth A. Smoot, Islam 
abad; and Dennis R. Thatcher. Four 
re-employed C&R Assistants com- 
pleting refresher training courses 
were Richard S. Lowe, assigned to 
Kinshasa; Glenn P. Roe, Geneva; 
Steven J. Shogi, London; and David 
J. Wagner, Tokyo. 

Doris L. Street, OC/P, retired 
after 33 years of government service, 

Communications Electronic Officer 
(CEO) Nicacio Mendoza, OC/PE, 
began a nine-week equipment main- 
tenance course at Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas. 

William P. Camuti, OC/PE, re 
ceived a Meritorious Service In- 
crease. 

OC/P employees departing for as- 
signment overseas were Rodolfo F. 
Keil, Prague; Leon I. Kurtzman, 
Managua; and Dean R. Miller, 
Tehran. 

Brenda A. Shields, a secretary in 
A/OC, has resigned. 

Eleanor R. Forsythe. Ralph Mad- 
den and Valine M. Taylor, all of 
Communications Center Division, re- 
ceived Quality Step Increases. 

Ralph Ratliff, OC/PE, attended 
FSI’s Executive Studies Seminar at 
Front Royal, Virginia. 

Kenneth D. Ferguson, OC/PE, 
was transferred to Bonn. 

Kenneth Ruh, CEO, has returned 
from Bonn to OC/PE for a tour of 
duty. 

New employee Gliman Thompson 
and Sidney V. Reeves, from Oslo, 
have reported for duty in OC/P. 

Communications Employees at- 
tending the April class of the FSI's 
Supervisory Studies Course were 
Della M. Buntin, assigned to Nairobi; 
Michael D. Douglass, Bonn; Lilburn 
L. Harris, OC/P; John F. Hubler, 
Jr.. Kathmandu; Ulysese Jefferson, 
OC/PE; Rodolfo F. Keil, Prague; 
James J. Kocher, Johannesburg; Ar- 
thur E. Mocdy, OC/T; Theodore D. 
Perchell, OC/P; and David S. Wick, 
Berlin. 

Personnel changes in the Office of 
Security are as follows: 

Margaret A. Horn, SY/I/WFO, 
reassigned to SY/SAS; Herbert R. 
Lampke, designated Chief of the 
General Investigations Division re- 
placing Paul H. Clarke who has been 
designated Deputy Executive Officer; 
Darceia Hodder, transferring from 
OPR/LR to SY/EX/RSB on April 
2; Lynda Huther, SY/I to PM/MC; 
Walter F. Boyle and C. David Har- 
rison, SY/I/WFO, reassigned to the 
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DEPARTMENT SEMINAR—Special Agents pose with Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security G. Marvin Gentile and other 


SY officers during the Special Agents Seminar held February 5-9. From left to right, are Bernard A. Johnson, James W. 
Holt, Donald D. Daley, Wayne W. Algire, Nicholas G. Mariano. V. Eugene Bishop, James M. Griffin, Mr. Gentile, Patricia 
A. Morton, Doris J. Rogers, Charles K. Boles, Charles D. Trotter, John M. Swafford, Philip D. Gutensohn and Henri G. Grignon. 


SY/I/Los Angeles Field Office and 
SYI/PSB, respectively; Linda Kay 
George (new appointee), typist, as- 
signed to SY/I/WFO; and Karla J. 
Johnson (new appointee), secretary, 
assigned to SY /I/GIB. 

Virginia S. Butler, Chief of the 
Distribution Branch, Publishing and 
Reproduction Services Division, Of- 
fice of Operations (OPR/PBR/D), 
attended a management training 
course, December 1 and 2. 

Albert C. Ruffin, OPR/PBR/D, 
received a 30-year Length of Service 
Award in March. 

Stanley C. Dean, OPR/PBR print- 
ing liaison, attended a computer type- 
setting and photocomposition course 
on February 21 and 22. 

Arnold Cohn and Wylma James, 
verbatim reporters in the Language 
Services Division (OPR/LS), were 
in Paris February 23 to March 1 to 
cover Secretary Rogers’ stay at the 
International Conference on Viet- 
Nam. 

Neil Seidenman, OPR/LS inter- 
preter, assisted at the U-S.-Italian 
Aviation talks, held in the Depart- 
ment February 28 to March 2. Jose 
A. De Seabra interpreted at similar 
talks with France on March 12 and 
13. 

Dimitri Arensburger and Lawrence 
Burrell of OPR/LS are working at 
the SALT session which resumed in 
Geneva on March 12. 
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OPR/LS contractors Afanasenko, 
Grinioff, Holmes, Latter and Tatist- 
cheff provided interpretation for two 
weeks beginning March 14 at the 
Houston space center for US.- 
U.S.S.R working groups on various 
aspects of the joint space program. 

Meetings of the U.S.-U.'S.S.R. 
Joint Commission on Science and 
Technology were held in the Depart- 
ment, March 19-22, with interpreta- 
tion provided by OPR/LS Russian 
interpreters Cyril Muromcew and 
Dimitry Zarechnak, assisted by con- 
tract interpreters Nataly Martin and 
Helen Semler. OPR/LS staff transla- 
tor Alexis Obolensky assisted at social 
functions connected with the meet- 
ings. Mr. Muromcew subsequently 
accompanied the Soviet Delegation 
on a one-week tour of the United 
States. 

Discussions on the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Health Exchange Program were held 
at the National Institutes of Health, 
March 26-30, assisted by OPL/LS 
interpreter Zarechnak and contract 
interpreters Martin and Galina Tu- 
niks, as well as a translating unit of 
three OPR/LS contractors. 

OPR/LS provided interpreters for 
seminars held by the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs in Bang- 
kok (all contract interpreters), in 
Buenos Aires (Theodore Herrera 
and Anthony Sierra of OPR/LS), 
and in San Juan (Don Barnes, Jose 
De Seabra and Francisco Lanza). Mr. 


De Seabra and Herrera interpreted 
for a Commerce Department-spon- 
sored auditors course in Lima, Peru, 
in early March. 

Alec Toumayan, OPR/LS, inter- 
preted for U.S.-African talks held 
intermittently throughout the latter 
part of March, while OPR/LS inter- 
preters Herrera and Anthony Hervas 
assisted at the U.S.-Mexcian trade 
talks which began March 14. Inter- 

reters for trade talks with Chile were 

r. Hervas, Stephanie Van Reigers- 
burg and Neil Seidenman. 

Sophia Porson: and Jeannine Pavil- 
lard, both of OPR/LS, interpreted 
at Mrs. William P. Rogers’ coffee 
reception on March 13 for the wives 
of foreign Ambassadors. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary David D. New- 
som appeared before the House Sub- 
committee on Africa, February 21, to 
discuss U.S. policy toward Rhodesia. 
In London on March 14, Mr. New- 
som addressed the Royal Common- 
wealth Society on “The Realities of 
US-Africa Relations.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
S. Smith was Chairman of the US. 
Observer Delegation to the Second 
Conference of Ministers of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa which 
met in Accra, February 19-23. 

Wendell B. Coote, Director of the 
Office of East African Affairs, made 
a three-week trip to Somalia, Ethio- 
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RETIRES—Ambassador William O. Hall, Director General of the Foreign Service, 
right, presents an Ambassadorial flag and a U.S. flag to Ambassador Elbert G. 
Mathews, former Coordinator of the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy at the Foreign 
Service Institute, who retired on March 28 after more than 37 years of distinguished 
service. Looking on are, left to right, Howard E. Sollenberger, Director, FSI, and 
Ambassador Samuel D. Berger, current Coordinator of the Senior Seminar. 


pia, Tanzania, Kenya and Uganda 
during March and early April. 

John W. Vincent, Country Officer 
for Mali, Senegal and The Gambia, 
spoke on U.S. relations with Africa, 
March 14~-16, at Jacksonville Univ- 
ersity, Jacksonville, Florida; Daytona 
Beach Community College; and Cen- 
tral Florida. Community College, 
Ocala, Florida. In addition he was 
interviewed on WESH-TYV, Daytona 
Beach, and a local radio station in 
Ocala. 

Herman J. Cohen, Director, Cen- 
tral African Affairs, recently returned 
from a trip to Kigali, Bujumbura, 
Mauritius, Tananarive and Kinshasa. 

Nancy V. Rawls, Director of the 
AF Bureau Policy Planning Staff, 
spoke on U.S. policy in Africa at a 
luncheon on February 14 in the 
Smithsonian Institution’s new series, 
“Women at Work.” In mid-March 
Miss Rawls briefed the African trip 
group at the National War College. 


Director General’s Office 


Nicholas Baskey has assumed his 
new duties in CA/FS/JO as the 
counselor - for administrative-cone 
junior officers, replacing Lowell Jones 
who has begun training prior to an 
assignment to Munich. 

Eileen Carter has joined the staff 
of PER/CA/FS; she replaces Pear- 
line Perez who has been reassigned to 
A/OC. 

Margaret J. Barnhart, counseling 
officer in CA/FS/CON, consulted 
with officers in Mexico City, Panama, 
Bogota, Caracas, Santo Domingo, 


Port-au-Prince and Kingston after at- 
tending the Principal Officers’ Con- 
ference in Mexico City. 

Roberta Florkey has left PCE/PP 
for her assignment in La Paz. 

Three officers have recently as- 
sumed duties with the Board of Ex- 
aminers Secretariat (BEX). John C. 
Guthrie, FSO—1, is serving as Chair- 
man of the Political Affairs panel 
and the Threshold Program, re- 
placing Thomas J. Corcoran, FSO-2, 
who has been assigned to Port-au- 
Prince as DCM. Mr. Guthrie is on 
temporary duty assignment with BEX 
pending his return to Stockholm as 
DCM. Serving as Deputy Examiners 
with BEX during the Spring peak 
load season for junior officer candi- 
date examinations are Barbara L. 
Schell, FSO-5, and John D. Coff- 
man, FSO-S. Miss Schell, whose pre- 
vious assignment was with OEO, is 
serving with the USIA examining 
panel. Mr. Coffman comes to BEX 
from Consulate General Sao Paulo 
and is serving on the Consular exam- 
ining panel. 

Beginning in early March, panels 
of BEX examiners spread out over 
the United States to give oral exami- 
nations to successful candidates on 
the December 1972 written examina- 
tion for the Foreign Service. The 
Economic/Commercial Panel 
(Messrs. Jacobs, Streeb and Grahl) 
was in San Francisco; the Political 
Panel (Messrs. Guthrie and Holly 
and Miss Antunes) was in Boston, 
Seattle and Honolulu; the USIA 
Panel (Messrs. DiTommaso and 
Ashford and Miss Schell) was in 





Boston; the Administrative Panel 
(Messrs. Pinckney, Childs and Gre- 
gory) was in Chicago; and the Con- 
sular Panel (Messrs. Connett and 
Coffman and Mrs. Palazzolo) was in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Bos- 
ton. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Marshall Green 
addressed the Sulgrave Club on U.S.- 
China relations February 20. On 
February 27 Mr. Green discussed 
the same subject with a group of 
Drew University students. On March 
8 he spoke on “Current Developments 
and Problems Facing the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in East Asia” to the CIA 
Mid-Career Group, and on March 
14 he addressed the Foreign Affairs 
Executive Seminar on “U.S. Foreign 
Policy and the Nixon Doctrine.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
W. Hummel, Jr., discussed major 
U.S. political and economic issues 
in Southeast Asia with the Army 
War College Faculty on March 2, 
and on March 6 he spoke about 
“Problems of a Regional Bureau” 
with CIA Senior Officers. On March 
16 Mr. Hummel chaired the INR 
conference on Chinese Leadership 
Transition. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Rich- 
ard L. Sneider spoke on the subject 
of Japan, February 26, before the 
World Affairs Forum at the Mil- 
waukee campus of the University of 
Wisconsin. On March 5 he discussed 
Japan with the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York. Mr. Sneider 
addressed the Japan Society’s semi- 
nar on U.S.-Japan relations on 
March 14, and on March 15 he 
spoke to the Foreign Affairs Execu- 
tive Seminar on Northeast Asian 
policy. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Her- 
man H. Barger addressed a seminar 
on Investment Prospects in Malaysia 
at the Georgetown Center for Stra- 
tegic Studies, March 5. 

The following personnel consulted 
in the EA Bureau recently: 

John D. Barfield, Consular Officer, 
Taipei; Tobia Hartwick, Economic 
Officer, Wellington; Robert Simpson, 
Economic/Commercial Officer, Can- 
berra; Robert LaPrade, General Serv- 
ices Officer, Canberra; Donald D. 
Casteel, Consular Officer, Hong 


Kong; Ruth Verdin, Personnel Offi- 
cer, Hong Kong; Robert F. Dorr, 
Consular Officer, Fukuoka; Louis F. 
Varniak, Communications Techni- 
cian/Telephone, Tokyo; Vernon G. 
Smith, Economic/Commercial Offi- 
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cer, Manila; Jack P. Gatewood, Eco- 
nomic/Commercial Officer, Singa- 
pore; Irving G. Cheslaw, Deputy 
Chief of Mission, Kuala Lumpur; 
and Richard S. Mann, Consular - 
cer, Kuala Lumpur. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Willis C. Arm- 
strong, addressed the Washington In- 
dustrial Round Table, February 21, 
on the subject of current problems of 
economic policy. The following day, 
he co-hosted with William B. Jones, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, a lunch 
for a delegation of Soviet publishers 
who were visiting the U.S. as guests 
of the Association of American Pub- 
lishers. 

A group of American college pro- 
fessors visiting the Department in 
connection with the Scholar/Diplo- 
mat Seminar program met twice with 
Mr. Armstrong for informal discus- 
sions. He also moderated a panel dis- 
cussion at the U.S./Soviet Trade 
Conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and addressed 
a visiting group of Canadian busi- 
nessmen, here under the auspices of 
the Canadian Institute for Interna- 
tional Affairs, during a program ar- 
ranged for the Institute by the De- 
partment. 

East-West Trade was the topic of 
Mr. Armstrong’s presentation to the 
Nassau Club of Princeton, N.J., on 
March 7. On March 8 he spoke on 
the prospects for expanding trade be- 
fore the Mid-America World Trade 
Conference in Chicago. 

Julius L. Katz, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Resources 
and Food Policy, spoke on energy 
policy before a luncheon session of 
the Third Annual Scholar-Diplomat 
Seminar, held at the Department on 
February 28. On March 8 and 9, 
respectively, Mr. Katz addressed the 
Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar at 
the Foreign Service Institute and the 
Twelfth Annual Government Affairs 
Conference of the National Newspa- 
per Association at the Washington 
Hilton. 

The Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Commodities, Joseph B. 
Kyle, headed the U.S. Delegations to 
the OECD Trade Committee Work- 
ing Party in Paris, February 15 and 
16; the FAO _ Intergovernmental 
Group on Jute in Rome, February 
21-23; and the UNCTAD Commit- 
tee on Commodities in Geneva, Fe- 
burary 27 to March 10. While in Eu- 
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rope, Mr. Kyle also visited London, 
Vienna, and Stockholm for consulta- 
tions with Embassy officials on a 
number of commodity matters of in- 
terest to the Bureau. 

Harry M. Phelan, Chief, Fibers and 
Textiles Division, participated, Febru- 
ary 7-17, in bilateral textile discus- 
sions with the European Communi- 
ties in Brussels, with German officials 
in Bonn and in multilateral textile 
talks in Geneva. He consulted on tex- 
tile matters with Embassy officers in 
Bangkok, February 20 and 21, and 
with representatives of the Govern- 
ment of Portugal and Macau in 
Macau on February 22 and 23. Mr. 
Phelan also participated in negotia- 
tions with the Government of Singa- 
pore looking toward bilateral man- 
made fiber and wool textile agree- 
ments. The negotiations began Febru- 
ary 26 and were recessed March 3. 
From Singapore, Mr. Phelan pro- 
ceeded to Tokyo where he partici- 
pated in bilateral textile consultations 
with representatives of the Govern- 
ment of Japan, returning to Washing- 
ton on March 10. 

Mr. Phelan conducted formal con- 
sultations in Washington, March 
12-16, with representatives of the 
Government of the Republic of 
China. The consultations resulted in 
an amendment of the existing bilat- 
eral cotton textile agreement and cer- 
tain adjustments in the administration 
of our man-made fiber and wool tex- 
tile agreements with the Republic of 
China. 

John J. Ingersoll, Chief, Tropical 
Products Division, attended the Exec- 
utive Board Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Coffee Organization in Lon- 





don, February 26 to March 2, to dis- 
cuss the future of the International 
Coffee Agreement. 

The Deputy Director of the Office 
of International Trade, Joseph E. 
O’Mahony, headed the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the first interim U.S.-Mexican 
trade talks, held in Washington, 
March 14-16. A number of officials 
of the Mexican Government partici- 
pated in the talks which dealt with a 
range of technical customs require- 
ments that may be hampering trade, 
a possible certificate of origin system 
for certain processed agricultural 
products, the expansion of markets in 
both countries for the output of “in- 
bond plants” located in Mexico, in- 
ternal market conditions and prob- 
lems involving certain commodities, 
and various domestic laws and regu- 
lations of the two countries that ap- 
pear to give rise to difficulties in the 
movement of goods between the na- 
tions. 

From January 29 to February 8, 
Russell O. Prickett, Assistant Chief 
of the General Commercial Policy 
Division (EB/GCP), served as 
Trade Advisor on the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. Latin American 
participation in the coming multilat- 
eral trade negotiations was a major 
concern of the meeting. 

On February 26, Richard Elliot 
Benedick, Director of the Office of 
Development Finance, conducted two 
seminars at the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces on the subject of 
U.S. economic assistance objectives 
and programs. On February 29, Mr. 
Benedick discussed U.S. economic re- 
lations with less developed countries 


MADRAS—An exhibition of American industrial equipment opened recently at the 
American Cultural Center here. Pictured on that occasion are, from left to right in 
the foreground, Commercial Officer Jon M. Gibney; T. T. Vasu, President, Indo- 
American Chamber of Commerce, South India Council; Harbans Singh, Special Sec- 
retary to the Tamil Nadu Government Industries Department, who inaugurated the 
exhibit; and Consul General Stephen E. Palmer, Jr. 


at an informal seminar with visiting 
university professors, here under the 
Scholar-Diplomat Program. Partici- 
pation in the discussions by both the 
military officers and the professors 
was at a high level, evidencing con- 
siderable interest in this area of U.S. 
policy. 

Joseph A. B. Winder, of the Office 
of Development Finance, represented 
the Department at a meeting of the 
OECD Group on Export Credits and 
Credit Guarantees in Paris, February 
28 to March 1. The Group had use- 
ful discussion on the issues of control 
of export credits to developing coun- 
tries and of possible sector agree- 
ments in fields of nuclear power and 
commercial jet aircraft. 

Eugene Frank, Adviser in the 
Office of Telecommunications, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Eleventh Session of the IMCO sub- 
Committee on Radiocommunications 
which met in London, March 5-9. 
The Office of Telecommunications is 
particularly concerned with IMCO’s 
consideration of maritime satellite te- 
lecommunications and the possibility 
that an international conference on 
this subject may be called for 1974. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., presented the Department’s 
“Tribute of Appreciation” award to 
the American College of Cardiology 
on March 14 for their outstanding 
work in furthering international un- 
derstanding and forging linkages with 
fellow physicians throughout the 
world. Receiving the award on behalf 
of the College was Dr. Eliot Corday, 
who conceived the College’s Interna- 


tional Circuit Course program and 
who has administered it since 1961. 
Through this program the College has 
sent teams of American cardiologists 
to share their experience with medical 
colleagues throughout the world. 

Mr. Richardson, Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries William K. Hitchcock and 
William B. Jones, and Margaret Twy- 
man of CU/ACS met with the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on Interna- 
tional Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs on March 2. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Hitch- 
cock and Ernest J. Mansmann, Act- 
ing Director of International Visitor 
Programs, attended the COSERV 
seminar at Belmont House, February 
26 and 27, on “Non-Academic Inter- 
national Exchange and Training Pro- 
grams.” Participants in the seminar 
included Government leaders and 
non-governmental organizations in- 
volved in international exchange and 
training. 

On February 22 Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Jones and Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic and Business Af- 
fairs Willis C. Armstrong co-hosted a 
luncheon for a group of visiting So- 
viet publishers concerned with the es- 
tablishment of copyright relations be- 
tween the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

On February 27 Mr. Jones accom- 
panied National Teacher of the Year 
James M. Rogers to a meeting with 
Deputy Secretary Kenneth Rush. Mr. 
Rogers received a Department grant 
to meet with educators and govern- 
ment, university and Embassy 
Officials in Athens, Thessaloniki, 


Cairo, Alexandria, Beirut and Tel 
Aviv, March 1-25. The following 
day Mr. Jones briefed a delegation of 
the American Association of Univers- 
ity Women from Wilmington, Del., 





TEACHER TAKES TOUR—Deputy Secretary Kenneth Rush, center, and William B. 


Jones, left, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs, greet 


the National Teacher of the Year, James (Jay) Rogers, Jr., ptior to his departure 
in March on a Department-sponsored tour of four Mediterranean countries. 


on the educational and cultural activ. 
ities of the Department. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan 
A. Reich traveled to Atlanta, Ga, 
and Mobile, Ala.; on March 20 and 
21. In Mobile Mr. Reich addressed 
business and civic leaders at an Inter- 
national Day Dinner. 

During March Mr. Reich gave 
luncheons for Mayor Ganatra of 
Bombay, India; Dr. Archie Buffkins, 
Chancellor of the University of Mary- 
land-Eastern Shore; and Australian 
Churchill Fellow Rodney Warming- 
ton. 

Mariada C. Bourgin, CU Special 
Assistant, attended the 47th annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of College Deans, Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers in Dallas, March 13 
and 14. She also met with leaders of 
the black college community at Texas 
Southern University, Houston; Prairie 
View A & M, Huston-Tillotson, Aus- 
tin; and Bishop College, Dallas. 

Walter W. Boehm, Director, Inter- 
national Athletic Programs, attended 
the quadrennial United States Olym- 
pic Committee meeting, as an ob- 
server, at the Broadmoor Hotel, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. February 7-9. 
On March 11 Dr. Boehm addressed 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of International Athletics 
during its Hall of Fame luncheon at 
Kansas City. He also discussed the 
role of the Department in interna- 
tional athletic exchanges with officials 
of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association and the National Junior 
College Athletic Association, both 
headquartered in or near Kansas 
City, and met with officials of Peo- 
ple-to-People International based in 
Kansas City. 

Guy Coriden, Director, CU/EE, 
visited New York during February to 
discuss with officials of the Institute 
of International Education (ITE) the 
recent CU study on ITE operations. 

Mary Rose Brandt, Yugoslav/Bul- 
garian Program Officer, made a con- 
sultative visit to Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia, February 20 to March 6. 

George Knox, CU/EA, met a 
group of 11 East Asian economic 
journalists in Honolulu on March 14 
and accompanied the group to var- 
ious U.S. cities, arriving in Washing- 
ton on March 25 for a Department 
reception. 

Members of the Washington staff 
of the American Friends of the Mid- 
dle East (AFME) met with CU/ 
NEA representatives on March 5 to 
discuss the foreign student program 
which AFME administers for the De- 
partment. 
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David W. Burgoon has joined the 
staff of CU/NEA to be charged with 
programs for Greece, Turkey and Cy- 

rus. Mr. Burgoon previously was a 
Staff Assistant in BEX and prior to 
that, served as Consular Officer in 
Guayaquil. 

James O. Westmoreland has joined 
CU/AF as Chief, Southern and East- 
em African Programs, replacing 
Frenise A. Logan, who has been as- 
signed as Cultural Affairs Officer in 
Bombay. 

Evelyn B. Barnes of CU/NEA was 
awarded a salary step increase for 
high quality performance. 

Genevieve L. West has joined 
CU/WE for a training assignment 
under the Mustang Program. 


European Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary John 
A. Armitage travelled to the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, February 
17 to March 12, for briefings with 
U.S. officials and for familiarization 
with the area. During his trip, Mr. 
Armitage visited Moscow, Leningrad, 
Warsaw, Poznan, Prague, Budapest, 
Sofia, Bucharest and Belgrade. 

On March 1, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, a group of promi- 
nent Canadian business and profes- 
sional people visited the Department 
for a day-long session with senior De- 
partment officers. Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Rufus Z. Smith acted as 
host and also spoke to the group on 
“U.S.-Canadian Relations.” 

On March 16, Mr. Smith ad- 
dressed the Canadian-American 
Committee of the National Planning 
Association during a meeting of the 
Committee in Washington. Mr. Smith 
visited the University of Vermont at 
Burlington on March 20 and 21 to 
participate in a program marking the 
10th Anniversary of the University’s 
Canadian Studies Program. On 
March 23 and 24, he took part in a 
conference on U.S.-Canadian rela- 
tions at the Harvard University Cen- 
ter for International Affairs. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the World 
Peace Foundation. 

Following consultations in Wash- 
ington, John N. Irwin, II, departed 
for Paris on March 17 to assume his 
duties as Ambassador to France. Ac- 
companying him were his Staff As- 
sistant, Thomas M. Harrington, and 
his Personal Assistant, Velma A. 
Heine. 

Ambassador Ridgway Knight was 
in the Department for consultations, 
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BRUSSELS—Marina Whitman, a member of the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, chats with Prince Albert, brother of the King of Belgium, and U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Robert Strausz-Hupé during her visit here, March 7-11. While in this country, 
Mrs. Whitman addressed the American Chamber of Commerce in Belgium, held a 
press conference and conferred with the Vice President of the European Commis- 
sion. She also briefed Embassy and USEC staff members. 


March 15-23, prior to his retirement 
as U.S. envoy to Portugal. 

Ambassador Adolph W. Schmidt, 
Canada, was in the Department 
March 19 and 20 for consultations. 

From February 17 through March 
1, Joan M. Clark, EUR Executive 
Director, travelled to Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union for discussions 
with Embassy officials. In the course 
of her travel, Miss Clark visited Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Warsaw, Poznan and 
Copenhagen. 

Robert H. Harlan, Consul General 
at Frankfurt, visited the office of 
Central European Affairs for consult- 
ations in mid-March before taking 
home leave and returning to post. 

Terrence F. Catherman, Deputy 
Public Affairs Officer, U.S. Mission, 
Berlin, visited the Office of Central 
European Affairs on March 14 for 
consultations following the comple- 
tion of a training course at the For- 
eign Service Institute and prior to re- 
turning to post. 

Ellwood M. Rabenold, Jr., most 
recently Deputy Chief of Mission in 
San Jose, assumed his duties in EUR 
on March 19 as Director of the Office 
of Iberian Affairs. 

On March 21, James S. Sutterlin, 
Director of the Office of Central Eu- 
ropean Affairs, addressed a Regional 


Foreign Policy Conference at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Frank G. Trinka, of the Office of 
Central European Affairs, partici- 
pated in an executive training course 
March 12-23, at the Executive Semi- 
nar Center, Kings Poi.t, Long Island. 

William L. Swing, of the Office of 
Cental European Affairs, visited the 
Embassy at Bonn and other German 
posts from March 18 through April 1 
for consultations. 

From March 27 to April 1, Bruce 
A. Flatin, Office of Central European 
Affairs, visited Brussels, Berlin and 
Bonn on consultations. 

Jack F. Matlock, Director, Office 
of Soviet Union Affairs, participated 
in a seminar on “Doing Business with 
Russia,” held in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
February 21 and sponsored by the 
Cleveland State University. Mr. Mat- 
lock attended the “Problems of So- 
viet Internal Politics Conference” at 
Airlie House, February 23 and 24. 

Mr. Matlock and Louis Mark and 
James Colbert of the Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs participated in the 
U.S.-Soviet Trade Conference spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Manufacturers at the Shoreham Hotel 
on February 27 and 28. On March 1 
Mr. Matlock spoke on U.S.-Soviet re- 
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BELGRADE—Ambassador Malcolm Toon, left, chats with film artists Gina Lollo- 
brigida and Jack Nicholson at a reception he hosted for participants in FEST-73, 
the Third Belgrade International Film Festival. The festival featured 40 internation- 
ally acclaimed films, 12 of them from the United States. 


lations to 25 senior business execu- 
tives at the Brookings Institution. 

Herbert S. Okun, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Soviet Union Affairs, 
participated as a political observer in 
the WINTEX-73 Exercise held at 
the Allied Forces Southern Command 
in Naples March 7-16. 

William J. Dyess, of the Office of 
Soviet Union Affairs, spoke with stu- 
dent groups on Texas campuses in El 
Paso, Lubbock, Amarillo and Plain- 
view during the week of February 19. 
He also appeared on several televi- 
sion programs in those cities. 

David R. Thomson, Acting Direc- 
tor, Office of Canadian Affairs, and 
Michael Schneider, Politico-Military 
Affairs Officer in the Office of Cana- 
dian Affairs, visited Fort Bliss, Texas, 
February 27 through March 2, for 
the 132nd meeting of the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defense, United 
States-Canada. 

Marvin Humphreys, Office of 
NATO and Atlantic Political-Military 
Affairs, has been assigned to French 
language training at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute in preparation for his 
transfer to the Political Section of the 
Paris Embassy this summer. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Glen H. Fisher, Dean of the Cen- 
ter for Area and Country Studies, 
FSI, attended the International Asso- 
ciation meeting in New York, March 
14-17. 

Lowell R. Fleischer, Chairman of 
Latin American Studies, Center for 
Area and Country Studies, FSI, trav- 
elled to Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brasilia, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Lima and Mexico City, February 7 
through March 11, to confer with 
Embassy officials. 

John Lippmann, Deputy Chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Executive Sem- 
inat, was guest speaker at the De- 
fense Intelligence School, Naval Air 
Station, Anacostia, March 30. 

New Language Instructors at FSI 
include Azm Alam, Bengali; 
Mercedes Centeno, Spanish; Cveta 
Cerne, Serbo Croatian; Pia Connell, 
Danish; Meena Ciri, Nepali; Svetlana 
Hannaher, Serbo Croatian; Eugenie 
Hershaft, Russian; Minerva Keller, 
Spanish; Kyoko Kobayshi, Japanese; 
Shoshanna Michaeli, Hebrew; Sonja 
Pace, German; Krystyna Sadlowska, 
Polish; Judith Shif, Hebrew; Samuel 
Shin, Korean; Pieternella Stam, 


Dutch; Anna Verclytte, German; and 
Rachel Yagen, Hebrew. 


Inspector General, 
Foreign Service 


Harrison M. Symmes, Deputy 
Inspector General, visited New York 
on March 27 and 28 to meet with the 
Domestic and Functional Evaluation 
(IG/DF) inspection team which is 
evaluating the operations of USUN. 
The IG/DF team members include 
Inspectors Howard J. Ashford, Jr., J. 
Bruce Amstutz and Michael B. Har- 
rington. 

Perkins C. Pedrick, no 
spector General, visited Tokyo, Seoul, 
Hong Kong, Sydney and Canberra, 
April 2-20. The purpose of the trip 
was to observe and evaluate the in- 
spections in progress at those posts, 
to discuss evaluation methodology 
with the overseas inspectors and 
auditors, and to exchange views with 
post personnel on workload measure- 
ment and projection. 

Robert C. Foulon, Director, IG/ 
DF, and Inspector James A. Placke, 
IG/DF, returned in April from TDY 
assignments as members of inspection 
teams evaluating U.S. missions in 
Burma and Venezuela, respectively. 

Everett J. Mann, Audit and Ad- 
ministrative Evaluation, (IG/AA), 
was a member of a four-man interna- 
tional audit team which conducted a 
preliminary review in Paris of OECD 
accounts, March 2-17. He will return 
with the team in May to complete the 
audit. 

George H. Lane, IG/AA, is attend- 


ing the FSI Administrative Opera- | 


tions Course from March 19 to June 
ae 

Andrew G. Thoms, Jr., IG/DF, is 
participating in the inspection of the 
mission in Buenos Aires from April 
16 to May 15. He will also have con- 
sultations at the Consulate General in 
Rio de Janeiro prior to returning to 
the Department. 

A number of officers are joining 
several inspection teams on a TDY 
basis during the first phase of the 
1973 inspection cycle. These include 
John A. Ferch, Guatemala City, to 
inspect Equador, April 10-30; John 
J. Taylor, Hong Kong, to inspect 
Korea, April 5~27; Robert E. Waska, 
INR, who served as an administrative 
inspector in Brazil until mid-April; 
and James N. Leaken, Mexico City, 
to serve as an administrative inspec- 
tor of posts in Paraguay, Uruguay 
and the Bahamas from April 16 to 
June 8. 

Edward M. Rowell, IG/DF, lec- 
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tured at FSI’s Administrative Opera- 
tions Course on March 23 on the 
subject of management planning and 
the organization of the Department of 
State. 


Intelligence and Research 


Ray S. Cline, Director of INR, and 
Deputy Directors Leonard Weiss and 
George C. Denney, Jr., gave lectures 
during the FSI-sponsored course on 
“Intelligence and Foreign Policy.” 

Mr. Weiss spoke on economic 
analysis and research in the Depart- 
ment of State to a group of visiting 
professors in a series of Scholar- 
Diplomat seminars on economic and 
business affairs. 

INR Deputy Director David Mark 
visited various Southeast Asian, 
South Asian, and West European 
countries to discuss the international 
outlook in the wake of the end of the 
Viet-Nam war. 

Frank H. Perez, Director, Office of 
Strategic and General Research 
(RSG), attended sessions of the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitations Talks in Ge- 
neva as an adviser to the U.S. Dele- 
gation. Mr. Perez also attended the 
NATO Disarmament Experts Meet- 
ing in Brussels. 

Eric Willenz, Chief, International 
Political Affairs Division, RSG, lec- 
tured on the “Politics of the Left in 
Western Europe” to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Executive Seminar. 

Michael R. Gannett, Special As- 
sistant to the Director of RSG, re- 
turned from eight weeks’ TDY at Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, where 
he assisted in the final stages of a 
study on tactical nuclear operations 
concepts being done by the Army’s 
Strategic Studies Institute. 

Philip J. Wolfson, Chief, 
Political Military Affairs Division, 
RSG, served as Chairman of the 
EUR Seminar Group in the Foreign 
Affairs Executive Seminar held at the 
Foreign Service Institute. 

Godfrey H. Summ, Director, Office 
of Research and Analysis for Africa 
and American Republics (RAA), 
attended a conference on Latin 
American-U.S. Economic Interaction 
at Austin, Texas. 

Robert D. Hodgson, Director, 
Office of the Geographer (RGE), at- 
tended the UN Seabeds Committee 
meetings in New York City. 

Sandra Hart, RGE, attended the 
American Congress of Surveying and 
Mapping Conference in Washington. 

Terry V. McIntyre, RGE, attended 
an American National Standards In- 
stitute subcommittee meeting dealing 
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with geographic codes for water bod- 
ies and first-order administrative divi- 
sions of countries. 

Kenneth A. Kerst, Deputy Director 
for U.S.S.R. and East Europe, Office 
of Research and Analysis for Europe 
and the Soviet Union (RES); Paul 
Cook, Benjamin Zook, Donald 
Graves, Martha Mautner and Alex- 
andra Johnson, also of RES, partici- 
pated in U.S.-British consultations on 
the U.S.S.R. Ivan Matusek and Ri- 
chard Christensen, RES, participated 
in U.S.-British consultations on Ro- 
mania and Yugoslavia. Both meetings 
were sponsored by EUR-SOV and 
held in the Department. 

Mr. Zook took part in an academic 
conference on the “Soviet Union 
Since Stalin,” sponsored by the Univ- 
ersity of Virginia’s Center for Rus- 
sian and East European Studies in 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Mr. Cook spoke on “Some Obser- 
vations on Decision-Making Under 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev” to the 
Yale University Soviet-East Euro- 
pean Seminar and on Soviet develop- 
ments at the State University of New 


York and at St. Lawrence University, 
N.Y. 


Robert W. Clarke, RES, partici- 
pated in a two-day conference on 
U.S.-Soviet trade, sponsored by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 

Sandra Vogelgesang attended the 
annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Studies Association at the 
Americana Hotel in New York. 

Patrick Garland spoke on Italy in 
the Mediterranean at an American 
University Graduate Seminar on the 
Mediterranean. 

Albert A. Vaccaro, of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Near East 
and South Asia (RNA), was tempo- 
rarily assigned to the Justice Depart- 
ment for a special project in New 
York from mid-February through 
March 2. 

David E. Long, RNA, spoke on 
“U.S. Foreign Policy and the Mid- 
die East Situation” at various colleges 
in Washington State. 

Barbara J. Reid, RNA, attended a 
seminar on Sri Lanka at Columbia 
University in New York. 





NAIROBI—Chris Malavu, Chairman of the Freedom from Hunger Council, presents 
a trophy to the family of retiring Ambassador Robinson Mecllvaine for the highest 
aggregate of mileage in the last Freedom from Hunger walk for charity. The 
Ambassador's daughter, Kassie, accepts the trophy while her brother, mother 
and father look on. Mr. Mcllvaine will remain in Kenya as the new Director of 
African Operations for the Wild Life Leadership Foundation. 








Thelma Vettel and Bruce Malkin, 
of the Office of Economic Research 
and Analysis (REC), attended an 
Econometrics Seminar held at Data 
Resources, Inc., in Boston, Mass. 

Stanley Brooks, Chief of the North 
Asia Division, REA, spoke to a 
“Great Decisions” discussion group 
in Chevy Chase, Md., on “The Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China-U.S.S.R.- 
US. Triangle.” 

Nancy Bateman, REA, spoke on 
“Women and Life in China” to the 
Arlington Chapter of the Philan- 
thropic Education Organization. 

The Office of External Research 
(XR) and REA co-sponsored a 
one-and-a-half-day seminar on Chi- 
nese leadership transition, which was 
attended by China experts from 
the academic and government com- 
munities. 

The following INR personnel at- 
tended FSI-sponsored courses: 

Intelligence and Foreign Policy— 
Line Rosen, Robert Snyder, Nancy 
Schroeder, Paul Inskeep, Michael Ar- 
ietti, Nicholas McNeil, Robert Clarke 
and Larry Nelsen. 

Computers and Foreign Affairs— 
Mark Lissfelt. 

People’ Republic of China—Mar- 
tha C. Mautner. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
staff of INR include Alan Wayne 
Roy, REA; Joseph Saloom, REC; 
Michael Arietti, RNA; and Sharon 
Baber, XR. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Acting Assistant Secretary John 
Hugh Crimmins addressed the Young 
Brazilian Student Leaders on March 
1 and the faculty members of the 
Army War College on March 2. 


Richard J. Bloomfield, Director of 
the ARA Policy Planning and Coor- 
dination Staff Directorate (PLC), 
and Lt. Col. James A. Williams, As- 
sistant Director for Political-Military 
Affairs, participated in the 11th An- 
nual Conference of U.S. Military 
Group Commanders held at Hq. 
Southcom, Quarry Heights, Canal 
Zone. The purpose of the conference 
was to examine MILGRP operations 
and missions, and to discuss the 
changing role of U.S. military rela- 
tions in Latin America. Mr. Bloom- 
field also visited the U.S. Embassies 
in Panama, Costa Rica, and Guate- 
mala. 

Michael Zak has joined the PLC 
staff as a planning officer. Mr. Zak, 
who recently completed the FSI eco- 
nomic and commercial officers 
course, was formerly assigned to the 
AID Mission in Santo Domingo. 

Rozanne Ridgway, Deputy Direc- 
tor, PLC, traveled to Tuscaloosa, Al- 
abama, to participate in the Latin 
American Seminar of the University 
of Alabama on March 8. Miss Ridg- 
way subsequently joined the US. 
Delegation to the UN Seabeds Com- 





GUATEMALA CITY—Ambassador and Mrs. William G. Bowdler, center, chat with 
Guatemalan Minister of Government Roberto Herrera Ibarguen and Mrs. Mariflor 
de Solis at the inauguration of a binational center exposition entitled, “Art of 
the Americas.” The showing consisted of 72 selections from the Bowdlers’ private 


collection of paintings from all over the Western Hemisphere. 


mittee meeting in New York for the 
week of March 12-17. 

S. Morey Bell, Director of the 
Office of Panamanian Affairs (ARA/ 
PAN), traveled to Panama March 
12 to advise the U.S. Delegation 
the UN Security Council meeti 
which took place in Panama, Ma 
15-21. 

James L. Roush, Deputy Director 
for Argentine-Paraguayan-Uruguayan 
Affairs (APU), accompanied the 
Deputy U.S. Coordinator for the All- 
ance for Progress, Herman Kleine, to 
Uruguay for a review of USAID ae 
tivities in that country. Mr. Roush 
then travelled to Asuncion to join 
representatives of international lend- 
ing agencies, under CIAP auspices, 
for discussions on Paraguay’s fiscal 
situation. 

Thomas M. Tonkin, Argentine 
Desk Officer, addressed a seminar on 
Argentine affairs at the University of 
Delaware. 

On March 5, Charles W. Grover, 
formerly Principal Officer at Medel- 
lin, assumed his duties as the Deputy 
Executive Director and the Chief of 
Post Management Operations for 
ARA. 

George Clift conferred with ARA’s 
Post Management Office prior to his 
departure for Kingston where he will 
serve as the Administrative Officer 
replacing William Wilkes. 

James McKinlay, Post Manage- 
ment Officer, returned from a trip to 
several Mexican posts. 

Edward M. Cohen, ARA/ECP, 
who is a member of a Group of Ex- 
perts on the Inter-American Center 
for the promotion of exports, partici- 
pated in a meeting convened by the 
OAS in Bogota, March 5-14. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant 
Palma addressed the Washington In- 
stitute of Foreign Affairs on February 
28 at the Cosmos Club. Mr. De 
Palma spoke on the present and fu- 
ture of the United Nations and Un- 
ited States relations with the UN. 

Richard V. Hennes, Executive Sec- 
retary, served as an adviser to the 
U.S. Delegation to the Extraordinary 
Assembly of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO), 
which met in New York the latter part 
of February. Following the ICAO 
meeting, Mr. Hennes went to Geneva 
to represent Assistant Secretary De 
Palma at the 10th Consultative Level 
meeting of the Geneva Group. The 
Geneva Group consists of representa- 
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SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS—A Scholar-Diplomat Seminar for International Organization Affairs was held in the Depart- 
ment February 5-9. Among the participants were, from left to right, Robert S. Walters, University of Pittsburgh; Evangelos 
Coufoudakis, Indiana University; Thomas L. Wilborn, Madison College; Marie Bland, Bureau of Public Affairs, Program 
Coordinator; Donald A. Sweeney, Texas A&M University. William D. Jackson, Miami University of Ohio; and Samuel De 
Palma, Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs. Absent when the photo was taken were Richard E. 
Bissell, Tufts University; Daniel G. Partan, Boston University School of Law; and Charles L. Cochran, U.S. Naval Academy. 


tives of major contributors to the UN 
specialized Agencies. 

Winthrop M. Southworth, Direc- 
tor, UN Budgetary and Administra- 
tive Policy Staff, also attended the 
Geneva Group meeting. At the close 
of that meeting Mr. Southworth trav- 
elled to Rome, Vienna, Paris and 
London where he met with the U.S. 
representatives to the specialized 
agencies based in those cities. 

Robert Blucker, Office of the Co- 
ordinator for Multilateral Develop- 
ment Programs, was a member of the 
U.S. Observer Delegation to the Sec- 
ond Conference of Ministers of the 
Economic Conference for Africa 
(ECA), which met in Accra, Febru- 
ary 19-23. Following the Conference 
he visited Addis Ababa to consult 
with Embassy and ECA staff mem- 
bers on ECA matters. 


Ambassador John Scali, U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the UN, headed the 
U.S. Delegation to the Security Coun- 
cil meeting in Panama City, March 
15-21. Also in attendance were Am- 
bassador W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., 
Deputy Representative; William E. 
Schaufele, Jr., John Howison, Kath- 
erine Ellam, and Nicholas LeRoy 
King, Advisers; and Harry E. Ber- 
gold, Jr., U.S. Embassy, Panama. 


Philip Hoffman, USUN, was the 
U.S. Representative to the 29th Ses- 
sion of the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, which met in 
Geneva, February 26 to April 6. The 
Alternate Representative was Arthur 
Stillman, also from USUN. 


Robert Rosenstock, Adviser, Legal 
Affairs, USUN, was the keynote 
speaker on March 7 at the Great 
Lakes Model United Nations held at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Richard Combs, Adviser, Political 
and Security Affairs, USUN, deliv- 
ered the opening address on March 
15 to the Columbus Area High 
School Model United Nations at Co- 
lumbus, Georgia. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


Herman Pollack, Director of SCI, 
participated in a workshop on Re- 
search Needs and Priorities on 
Trans-national and Global Policy 
Problems at the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, MIT, March 7 and 8. 
Mr. Pollack, accompanied by John 
Granger, Deputy Director of the Bu- 
reau, represented SCI at the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECO- 
SOC) Science and Technology Meet- 
ing held in New York City, March 
27-30. 


SCI inaugurated its 1973 series of 
Science and Technology related brief- 
ings for policy level officers of the 
Department with a visit to the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine in Bethes- 
da on March 15. Senior officers 
from the country director level and 
up attended the three-hour briefings 
on an international information sys- 
tem known as MEDLINE. By “con- 
versing” with the computer via a 
typewriter-like terminal, a physician 
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or researcher is able to retrieve al- 
most instantaneously references to 
the latest journal articles on the sub- 
ject of his search. Direct or indirect 
telephone access to the computer is 
available nearly everywhere in the 
U.S., as well as in East Asia and at 
six European centers. 

Under the aegis of SCI, the first 
meeting of the U.S./U.S.S.R. Joint 
Commission on Scientific and Tech- 
nological Cooperation was held in the 
Department the week of March 
19-23. The Soviet Delegation was 
headed by academician V. A. Tra- 
peznikov and the U.S. Delegation by 
H. Guyford Stever, Science Advisor 
to the President and Director of the 
National Science Foundation. The 
Commission’s primary objectives 
were to review U.S./U.S.S.R. rela- 
tions in the fields of science and tech- 
nology and to act on recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Workings on pro- 
grams and projects for furthering sci- 
entific and technical cooperation be- 
tween the two nations. Following the 
Department Conference, members of 
the U.S.S.R. Delegation were ¢s- 
corted on tours of various facilities 
and installations throughout the U.S. 
by Dr. Norman Neureiter, Executive 
Secretary of the U.S. Commission; 
Dr. Jack Tech, Science Attaché, 
Moscow; and Nicholas Andrews from 
SCI. 

George Younts, SCI/AS, attended 
the 1973 International Convention of 
the Institute for Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engineering, held in New York 
City, March 27-29. 





TEHRAN—Ambassador Joseph S. Farland (now resigned) cuts the ribbon to 





open the Embassy's Combined Communications Center. Assisting him are Com- 
munications Officer Tom Warren, left, and Administrative Counselor Keirn Brown. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Charles N. Brower, the Acting 
Legal Adviser, was interviewed Feb- 
ruary 23 on the Philadelphia televi- 
sion program “Target” on the subject 
of skyjacking, and on the same day 
he addressed the Villanova Law Re- 
view Symposium on the subject of in- 
ternational enforcement of air secu- 
rity. He spoke on U.S. trade with 
communist countries at the Regional 
Meeting of the American Society of 
International Law at Harvard on 
February 24. 

Deputy Legal Adviser George H. 
Aldrich accompanied Secretary Rog- 
ers to Paris on February 24 for the 
International Conference on Viet- 
Nam. Mr. Aldrich was the U.S. Rep- 
resentative on the drafting committee 
which produced the Act that was 
signed by the 12 participating foreign 
ministers on March 2. 

John Norton Moore, Counselor on 
International Law, served as U.S. 
Representative at the meeting of the 
UN Seabeds Committee in New 
York, March 5 to April 6. This was 
one of two preparatory meetings 
being held in connection with the 
forthcoming Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence. Other. staff members participat- 
ing in the New York meeting were 
Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Ocean Affairs, (L/OA) 
and Myron H. Nordguist, Terry L. 
Leitzell and Carol E. Kramer, all of 
L/OA, as well as John R. Stevenson, 
former Legal Adviser. 

Arthur W. Rovine visited New 
York, March 14—16, to participate in 
a human rights panel on the interna- 
tional legal issues presented by South 
Africa and South West Africa. Mr. 


Rovine took part in an International 
Studies Association panel discussion 
in New York City on March 15 con- 
cerning the international law issues 
raised by the apartheid system in 
South Africa and South West Africa. 
Mr. Rovine took part in an Interna- 
tional Studies Association panel dis- 
cussion in New York City on March 
15 concerning the international law 
issues raised by the apartheid system 
in South Africa and South West 
Africa. 

H. Rowan Gaither was in Mon- 
treal, March 2-6, for consultations 
on the air security convention. 

Alisbon J. Douthit joined the staff 
on March 19 as a secretary. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco 
spoke on the Middle East to a group 
of Congressional Staff members in 
Washington, D.C., on February 26. 
Mr. Sisco also spoke on the Middle 
East to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of Miami in Florida on March 
15. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Rodger 
P. Davies spoke to the Army War 
College Faculty, March 2, on “The 
Middle East: A Washington Perspec- 
tive.” 

On March 9, Messrs. Sisco and 
Davies shared the platform in a panel 
discussion on “Soviet Perceptions and 
Objectives in the Middle East” for 
the Miami University Colloquium at 
the Washington Center for Interna- 
tional Studies. 

Michael Sterner, Director, Arab 
Republic of Egypt (NEA/EGY), 
briefed a group of students from the 


Texas-Oklahoma church group which 
visited the Department on March 7, 
He spoke on the topic of Arab-Israe] 
affairs. On March 11, Mr. Sterner 
travelled to New York City to ad. 
dress the American Professors for 
Peace in the Middle East on the 
problems of an Arab-Israel peace set- 
tlement. 

G. Norman Anderson, Political 
Officer, NEA/EGY, addressed a 
graduate seminar on Middle East af- 
fairs at American University on 
March 7. Mr. Anderson spoke on 
the subject of Soviet policy toward 
the Middle East. 

Edward P. Djerejian, Political-E- 
conomic Officer, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Syrian Arab Republic, Iraq (NEA/ 
ARN), represented the Department 
at the Diamond Jubilee Celebration 
of Al-Hoda, the oldest Arabic news- 
paper printed outside of the Arab 
world. The anniversary celebration 
was held at the Waldorf Astoria in 
New York City on March 18. On 
March 2, Mr. Djerejian spoke to a 
group of high school students in 
Montgomery County, Maryland, on 
the subject of “U.S. Policy in the 
Middle East.” 

Quincey Lumsden, Country Offi- 
cer, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Yemen, 
Aden, Gulf States (NEA/ARP), ad- 
dressed the State World Affairs Semi- 
nar at Traverse City and Petosky, 
Michigan, March 7 and 8 on “Search 
for Peace in the Middle East.” 

David T. Schneider, Director, 
NEA/INS, attended a meeting of the 
Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York City on February 26. 


Dennis H. Kux, Senior Political | 


Officer, India, Nepal, Sri Lanka, Mal- 
dive Islands (NEA/INS), attended 
the Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Asian Studies held in 
Chicago, March 30 to April 1. 

Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., Political- 
Economic Officer NEA/INS, trav- 
elled to Nepal, Sri Lanka and India 
for orientation and consultations with 
U.S. Embassy officials, February 16 
to March 13. 

Frank H. Thomas, Economic Of- 
ficer, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Bang- 


ladesh (NEA/PAB), attended the | 


Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 
held at the Foreign Service Institute, 
March 5-23. From March 21 to 24, 
Mr. Thomas attended the Annual 
Meeting of the Aid-to-Pakistan Con- 
sortium of Nations, which was held in 
Paris. 

Ambassador Richard Helms, newly 
appointed U.S. envoy to Iran, was on 
consultation in the Department from 
February 20 to March 8. Ambassa- 
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dor Helms also spent several days in 
New York City meeting with mem- 
pers of the Business Council for In- 
ternational Understanding (BCTIU) 

jor to departing for Tehran. In 
New York City, the Ambassador was 
accompanied by Jack C. Miklos, 
Director , Iran (NEA IRN). 

Former Ambassador to Iran Jo- 
sph S. Farland arrived in the De- 
partment for consultations on March 


13. 

Robert B. Houghton, Deputy Chief 
of Mission at Beirut, was on consult- 
ation in NEA March 5-13. 

W. Scott Butcher, NEA/PAB, has 
assumed his new duties as Staff As- 
sistant to Assistant Secretary Sisco, 
replacing Robert P. Goold, who is at- 
tending Italian language training at 
the Foreign Service Institute prior to 
departure for Milan. Robert A. Peck, 
formerly at the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, has replaced Mr. 
Butcher in NEA/PAB. 

Thomas J. Scotes, NEA/ARN, is 
attending Arabic language training at 
FSI prior to his assignment to Tunis. 

Pat DiLalla, Secretary, NEA/ 
ARN, and Karen Eastman, Secretary, 
NEA/TUR, have departed the Bu- 
reau for orientation at FSI after 
which they will depart for their as- 
signments at San’a and Monrovia, 
respectively. 

Other personnel in the Bureau on 
consultation prior to transfer or reas- 
signment included James M. Zorman, 
assigned to Jidda; Phyllis R. Roeder, 
from Kuwait; Henry C. Krohn, Re- 
gional Security Officer, assigned to 
Athens; Jeannette A. Spear, from 
Tehran; Arlene Render, from Abid- 
jan, assigned to Tehran; James J. 
Young, Santo Domingo to Kabul; 
i Dale Ann Lewis, assigned to Tel 

viv. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


In February the Bureau of Politi- 
co-Military Affairs sponsored its third 
annual Scholar-Diplomat Seminar. 
The purpose of the seminar is to pro- 
vide a fuller exchange of ideas be- 
tween the Department of State and 
those members of the academic com- 
munity interested in politico-military 
questions. The scholars, selected from 
19 universities, spent a week in the 
Department, with PM providing a 
host officer for each of the scholars 
and a program of speakers. The 
speakers included Deputy Secretary 
Kenneth Rush and Ronald Spiers, the 
Director of PM. Panel discussions on 
SALT, MBFR, and military arms 
sales were also arranged. The semi- 
nar concluded on February 16 with a 
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reception in the Madison-Monroe 
Room on the eighth floor of the De- 
partment. 

Raymond L. Garthoff, PM Deputy 
Director, visited Brussels and Vienna, 
February 13-18, for discussions with 
NATO officials on MBFR. 

On February 12, PM Deputy 
Director Thomas Pickering spoke at 
the Army War College at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., on the Internal De- 
fense Policy of the U.S. 

Lucien Kinsolving, PM/PA, spent 
the month of February visiting Seoul, 
Saigon, Phnom Penh, Vientiane, 
Bangkok and Ankara. During his 
visit Mr. Kinsolving met host country 
officials and consulted with Embassy 
and MAAG officers concerning secu- 
rity assistance programs in those 
areas, 

Leslie Brown, PM/ISP, partici- 
pated on February 20 in a panel dis- 
cussion at the Army War College on 
Security Assistance and the Nixon 
Doctrine. 

Norman Terrell, PM/ISP, spent 
the week of March 19-23 lecturing at 
several universities in Iowa on the 
Foreign Service and the Department 
of State. 

In January Thomas W. Simons, 
Jr., PM/DCA, traveled to North An- 
dover, Mass., to participate in the 
first seminar of the Eastern European 
Studies Symposium on the Eastern 


ae 


European Peasantry. On February 17 
he spoke on the Warsaw Pact Na- 
tions and Detente before the U/S. 
Youth Council’s Conference on 
U.S.-European Affairs. 

Patrick Kennedy, a junior officer 
from the 105th A—100 class, is serv- 
ing three months TDY in PM before 
going on to language training at FSI. 

PM added two new secretaries to its 
staff, Claire Trakas in PM/MAS and 
Bonnie Bowman in PM/PA. 


Public Affairs 


William J. Porter, Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs, was the luncheon 
speaker at a Regional Foreign Policy 
Conference in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, on March 21. House Minority 
Leader Gerald Ford (R.-Mich.) in- 
troduced Ambassador Porter. More 
than 500 people attended the confer- 
ence, co-sponsored by the World 
Affairs Council of Grand Rapids and 
the Department of State. Among 
other speakers were Ambassador 
Armin H. Meyer, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State and Coor- 
dinator for Combating Terrorism, 
and Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs. Arrange- 
ments for the conference were han- 
died by Ilmar Heinaru of the Con- 
ferences Division, Office of Public 
Services (PA/PS/C), who served 





PERTH—Vice Consul M. Jane Parker, right, who is the first woman officer assigned 
to the Consulate here in Western Australia, and Consular Assistant Betty Haver- 
croft, left, present a visa to an Australian celebrity, cricketer Dennis Lillee. Lillee 
and three of his team mates applied for visas so they could stop over in the U.S. 
en route to their “tests” with the West Indian All-Stars. 





as conference manager, and Paula 
Kuzmich, Speakers Division (PA/ 
PS/S), who was media officer. 

Daniel Brown, Director, Office of 
Policy and Plans, spoke at Hillsbor- 
ough Community College, Tampa, 
Florida, on U.S. and Middle East is- 
sues, February 22 and 23. He also 
visited E] Paso Community College, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; Fort 
Lewis College, Durango, Colorado; 
and the University of Nevada, Las 
Vegas, Nevada, and addressed the 
Sunday Evening Forum in Tucson, 
Arizona, during the week of March 
12 under the auspices of Speakers 
Division’s Campus and Community 
Visits Program. 

C. Woods Vest of PA/PS/C 
served as manager of the National 
Foreign Policy Conference for Edi- 
tors and Broadcasters held in the De- 
partment on March 29. 

Two Scholar-Diplomat Seminars 
were held in March—the Seminar for 
Economic and Business Affairs Feb- 
ruary 26 to March 2, and the Semi- 
nar for International Scientific and 
Technological Affairs, March 12-16. 

The Scholar-Diplomat Seminar in 


_ 
=: 
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Economic and Business Affairs began 
with a stimulating meeting between 
EB Assistant Secretary Willis C. 
Armstrong and the seven Scholars 
who took part. In addition to the 
scheduled sessions, which involved 
most of the senior officers of EB, the 
Scholars themselves arranged for two 
group luncheon meetings to cover 
special interest areas. These sessions 
proved especially open and will add a 
new option to future programs. Mar- 
shall Noble, Organization Liaison 
(PA/PS/OL), was the Program Co- 
ordinator. 

The Scholar-Diplomat Seminar for 
International Scientific and Technol- 
ogical Affairs also involved seven 
Scholars. Herman Pollack, Director 
of SCI, launched the program which 
took the participating Scholars out of 
the Department for discussions with 
officials of the National Bureau of 
Standards and the National Academy 
of Sciences, in addition to a very full 
program, within the Bureau and the 
Department itself. Mr. Noble also 
was the Program Coordinator for this 
seminar. 
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LONDON—On February 20, the Visa Unit here issued a record “off. season” num- 


ber of 1,976 nonimmigrant visas. The feat was accomplished in the absence of 


three regular staff members and with the assistance of the Counselor of Embassy 
for Consular Affairs, Jack Herfurt. Engrossed in the task are, clockwise from left, 
Margaret L. Guise, Joseph P. Malone, Sarah R. Aft, Chloe C. Wing, Shona |. Arm- 


strong, Robert C. Pearce, Gilda E. Nunzi, Ward D. Morrow, Alan A. Gise, Coun- 


selor Herfurt, Silvia A. Rodriguez and Filomena M. Silva. 








Mary Ann Yoden, PA/PS/§ fics (S( 
made an advance trip to the Sah} peatric 
Lake City, Utah, area the week gf] Mr. ' 
March 19 to arrange for the Commy.j curity - 
nity Meetings on Foreign Policy to be] El Pas 
held the week of April 23. A team of} Also a 
three State Department officers wij|{ the Sol 
visit Ogden, Logan, Salt Lake City| officers 
and Cedar City under the sponsor. | istratio! 
ship of the University of Utah and] paymet 
the UN Association of Utah. Mexicc 

Janice Settle, formerly with the} Mar 
Foreign Service Institute’s Schoo] of| SCS 01 
Professional Studies, joined PA/PS/ { assignn 
S on March 11. Johr 

Debra Cornelius joined PA/PS/S} the Vi 
on March 19 replacing Caron Kline} New 
who transferred to the EB Bureau on} the In 
April 1. Service 

Brenda Kruger, who worked in the | Immig 
PA/PS Director’s Office, left fora] Don 
secretarial assignment in Rangoon,} Write 
Burma. depart 

Joan Lee Bryniarski joined the} Kong. 
Foreign Relations Division of the} thony 
Historical Office as a Historian on} % VO 
March 19. Tehrai 

Carl N. Raether, recently with the) _ Vit 
University of Texas in Austin, also ployee 
joined the Foreign Relations Division} VO 
as a Historian on March 5. Peo, 
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Security and 
Consular Affairs 


On March 8, Barbara M. Watson, 
Administrator of the Bureau of Secu- 
rity and Consular Affairs, presented 
30-year Length of Service Certificates 
to Mathias J. Ortwein, Director of 
the Office of Special Consular Serv- 


| Merit Pay Increases | 


Fifteen Department employees 
were awarded high quality step in-| 
creases recently. They are: 

Melford L. Maples, A/OC; Harry 
L. Laury, A/OC; Jane F. Morgan, 
SCA/SCS; Edwina Z. Caldwell, 
SCA/PPT; Antoinette M. Printis, 
NEA: Clarence L. Smith, A/OC; 
Leroy Harris, A/OC; Bernice Mak- 
tos, L; Eleanor C. Forsythe, A/OC; 
Shirley McDonald, CU; William 
O’Brien, CU; Yvonne Parker, CU; q 
Jean C. McPhee, DG/MED; Ralph 
Madden, A/OC; Valine M. Taylor, 
A/OC. q 





During the same period, meritorius 
service awards were presented to the 
following five employees: 

William P. Canuti, A/OC; Edward 
H. Zimmerman, M/FSI; Barbara H. 
Foley, DG/MED; Bernard H. 
Oxman, L; George F. Twohie, Kuala 
Lumpur. 
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es (SCS), and to Charles Davis and 
pfeatrice Berman of SCS. 

Mr. Ortwein attended a Social Se- 
curity Administration Conference at 
fl Paso, Texas, March 14 and 15. 
Also attending the conference were 
the Southwest Regional and Branch 
officers of the Social Security Admin- 
istration, who are responsible for the 
payment of benefits to beneficiaries in 
Mexico. 

Marie Huhtala joined the staff of 
§CS on temporary duty prior to her 
assignment to Paris. 

John R. Diggins, Jr., Director of 
the Visa Office (VO), travelled to 
New York to meet with officials of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and with the Committee on 
Immigration Nationality Association. 

Donald D. Casteel, Chief of the 
Written Inquiries Branch of VO, has 
departed on assignment to Hong 
Kong. He was replaced in VO by An- 
thony J. Jay. Clifford H. Gross, also 
of VO, left for his new assignment to 
Tehran. 

Virginia §. Carson, a new em- 
ployee, has joined the staff of VO. 

VO Officers attending courses re- 
cently included Mr. Casteel, on the 
“People’s Republic of China,” and 
Richard J. Gookin, the Visa Segment 
of the Consular Course. 

The following Foreign Service 
officers consulted with the Passport 
Office, VO and SCS prior to assign- 
ment or before returning to post: 
John Barfiedl, Taipei; Ross Benson, 
Guadalajara to Jidda; William Bos- 
well, Jakarta; David Brown, Osaka- 
Kobe; Alfred Schelp; Vienna; Charles 
Sisk, Kaduna; Phyllis Villegoureix- 
Ritaud, Port-au-Prince; Leo R. Wol- 
lemborg, Berlin; Chester Pavloski, 
Halifax; Bobby L. Watson, Ankara; 
Luciano Mangiafico, Calgary; Irving 
Cheslaw, Kuala Lumpur; James E. 
Blandord, Dakar; Rolfe B. Daniels, 
to Ponta Delgada; and Mr. Gross, to 
Tehran. 
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AT THE CONFERENCE—From 


= 


left: Under Secretary Porter, Congressman Gerald 


Ford, Richard F. Brush, Conference General Chairman; Ambassador Meyer. 


Regional Conference Held in Grand Rapids 


Senior officers of the Department 
participated at a foreign policy con- 
ference in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
on March 21. The day-long confer- 
ence was co-sponsored by the Depart- 
ment and the World Affairs Council 
of Grand Rapids. 

Ambassador William J. Porter, 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, 
addressed the luncheon session on 
“America’s Engagement in Asia and 
the World.” 

The issue of “Combating Terror- 
ism” was discussed by Ambassador 
Armin H. Meyer, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary and Coordinator for 
Combating Terrorism. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alfred 
L. Atherton, Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, spoke on 
“The Middle East: An American 
Perspective.” 

Other Department officials who 
participated were: James S. Sutterlin, 
Director of the Office of Central 
European Affairs, who spoke on “The 
Context of U.S. European Relations 
in the Seventies”; and John W. 
Holmes, Chief, Trade Agreements Di- 
vision, Office of International Trade, 
Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs, whose topic was “U.S. Trade 
Policy in a Changing World Economic 
Order.” 

The Conference attracted more 
than 500 businessmen, civic leaders, 
educators and students from Western 
Michigan. 

Reaction to the Conference has 
been highly favorable. Congressman 
Gerald Ford, who was present, has 


written to Secretary Rogers about 
this “outstanding event,” and ex- 
pressed in strong terms his admiration 
for the presentations of Under Secre- 
tary Porter, Ambassador Meyer, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary Atherton, and 
our other speakers. 

The Grand Rapids Press called the 
meeting a great success, and partici- 
pant comments have been enthusias- 
tic. 

Media coverage was widespread. 





OUAGADOUGOU — Ambassador Don- 
ald B. Easum, left, poses with Malian 
tennis star Dioulle Camara after the 
two won the doubles championship of 
Upper Volta at the Ouagadougou Open 


Tournament. Ambassador Easum also 
reached the singles semi-finals before 
withdrawing to travel to the U.S., while 
Mr. Camara went on to win the singles. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Bartholomew, Richard L., Monrovia 
Bartreau, ae Cecile, Bogota 
Bean, “iy -, Lagos : 
Bernard, Joan E. Rio de Janeiro 
Billick, Barbara T., Sao Paulo 
Sherwood R., Manila 
Carr, Barbara L., Buenos Aires 
Carson, Virginia S., DG/PER 
Conaty, Deborah J., San Jose 
Cunningham, James D., Tehran 
Difillipo, Donna, EUR 
Enos, Robert M., Monrovia 
ee. Barbara, Moscow 
Fain, Anna D., La Paz 
French, Jon M., La Paz 
Goodell, Leona M., Brussels 
ayes Peter A., Bangkok 
Helms, Richard M., Tehran | 
Higgins, John D., Buenos Aires 
Hubbard, Donnel J., Tokyo 
Irick, Bonnie E., Caracas 
Kinsey, John R., A/OC/PE 
Koblenz, Sandra R., Recife 
Kopperman, Diane J., Tokyo 
Leon, Lea O., Mogadiscio 
Lierman, oy B., Cairo | 
McClintock, John D., Manila 
Merrill, Darleen, Brasilia 
Murray, Dina M., Bucharest 
Noonan, Harriet M., Ran 
Obolensky, Alexis N., A/OPR/LS 
Parker, David J., New Delhi 
Pena, Yolanda R., Managua 
Potter, Jo Carole, Guatemala 
Quinlan, Louise B., Muscat 
Raether, Carl Noble, PA/HO 
Raudenbush, Peter V., AF 
Rossman, Dolores M., Kuala Lumpur 
Rumsfeld, Donald, Brussels 
Sanders, Kathryn E., Phnom Penh 
Smith, Vernon G., Manila 
Thurman, David E., Karachi 
Trimarco, Thomas Hugh, Rome 
Turcotte, Linda S., Kinshasa 
Urbano, Gwendolyn T., Islamabad 
Viselli, Thomas L., Jr., Athens 
Volpe, John A., Rome 
Waldmann, Raymond J., EB/TT 
Zorman, James M., Jidda 


TRANSFERS 


Aaron, Bertram S., Asuncion to Recife 

Allais, Robert Emil, Copenhagen to 
Lisbon 

Aposporos, Themistocles G., ARA to 
Buenos Aires 

Barbour, Russell C., Port-au-Prince to 


Barfield, John Daniel, OEO to Taipei 
rlow, Francis J., Abidjan to Amman 
Barry, Michael Thomas, Santo Domingo 
to Managua 

Beer, Ida, sipei to Mexico, D.F. 

Belew, Wendell L., Managua to 
Hermosillo : 

Bell, Virginia Ann, Mexico City, D.F., to 
S/PC 


Benson, Ross E., Guadalajara to Jidda 

Berckman, Gypsie C., Vientiane to 
Bucharest : 

Bradley, Richard H., A/OC to Kuwait 

Bradshaw, Lewis E., Copenhagen to EUR 

Branch, Stuart E., Mexico City, D.F., to 
A/OC/T 
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a. Glenna F., Guatemala City to 


Brook, Elizabeth C., EUR to New Delhi 

Brower,- Carleton C., Wellington to 
Jakarta 

Brown, Spencer W., Brussels to 
Bucharest 

Bumbrey, Sallybeth M., Paris to 
Bridgetown 

Burke, Walter S., Hong Kong City to 
Saigon 

Byrne, Patricia M., Paris to Colombo 

ee Marylu, Mexico City, D.F., to 


Casteel, Donald D., SCA/VO to 
Hong Kong 
Cheney, Edward R., EB to Lima 
Chudyk, Ellen E., Blantyre to AF 
Cooper, Elizabeth V., Kampala to 
Calcutta 
Cooper, James Ford, Bogota to Medellin 
Costanzo, Christopher D., Madrid to 


Rome 
Cusick, Thomas W., Ankara to 
A/FBO/BDC 
Custer, B. Scott, Jr., D to Paris 
Daly, Kathleen M., Vienna to S/S-S 
Daniels, Rolfe B., Bridgetown to 
Ponta Delgada 
De Rouville, Anthea S.. Paris to Bern 
Degan, John J., Jr., Florence to London 
Dickman, Shirley J., Bangui to Brussels 
Dobrenchuk, Stephen A., Tehran to 


SCA/VO 
Dollar, Robert W., Bonn to Oslo 
Douglas, Danny C., Athens to Hong Kong 
Dunn, Lynda C., EA to Cotonou 
Edmondson, Laska J., Geneva to 

New Delhi 
Engle, James B., S/AL to Saigon 
Englehart, Charles T., Karachi to NEA 
Ferguson, Kenneth D., Bonn to A/OC/PE 
Gaffney, Thomas M., London to Geneva 
Garniss, Cornelia E., Bonn to Oslo 
Glenn, Suzanne L., Tehran to NEA 
Glover, Carolyn |., Paris to Guatemala 
Gray, Mary E., Barcelona to Monrovia 
Griffin, J. Donald, Brussels to Manila 
Gross, Clifford H., SCA/VO to Tehran 
Grover, Charles W., Medellin to ARA/MGT 
Harrington, Thomas M., D to Paris 


| FSS Promotions | 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Janet G. Buechel, Hong Kong; 
John C. F. Conradis, Abu Dhabi; 
Mary Jean Ezquerra, Buenos Aires; 
William J. Hunter (meritorious), 
Ankara; Eileen E. Perrin, Manila; 
Marilyn H. Vlaovich (meritorious), 
Jakarta. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Theresa Caprio, Rome; Dawn E. 
Ertel, Caracas; Brenda R. Gardner, 
Bogota; Claris J. Jenrette, Monte- 
video. 


sevice 
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Roodhou 

Frank 

Ruh, Ke 

Sanchez 

Carac 

Sanchez 

Harvey, Mary Lou, Canberra to Bogota | “penis 

Hayes, Richard S., Bocota to ARA schwart 

Heine, Velma A., D to Paris Buch: 
Hobgood, Doris J., Paris to Mbabane : 

Hollaway, Henry D., Lima to ARA a 

Hopper, Norma J., Calcutta to NEA seiberli 
Hughes, James R., M/FSI/LT to Beirut | carton 

Hunt, Theresa A., Brasilia to Mexico, DF.) enith, | 

Irwin, John Nichol, 11, D to Paris Buen 

Jassie, Newton L., Rio de Janeiro to | oitn 

Brasilia , . 
Jones, Janice L., EA to Taipei Spear, 


Kable, Charles H., I11, Quito to Santiago | Spillane 
Kavan, Helen E., Bern to Toronto ’ 







Keim, Mary E., Ottawa Stoker, 
Kelley, Patrick J., Khartoum to Tokyo aa | 
Kempe, Judith M., Milan to EUR sesdat 
King, Russell Frank, San Jose to Oslo : 

Kirk, Lucia V., A/OC to New Delhi — 
Kleiman, Joel, Paris to Moscow’ “4 
Klieforth, Leslie, Saigon to EB/OCA/REP| Trebbe, 
Klosson, Boris H., M/FSI/UT to PM Tricinel 


Kurtzman, Leon a A/OC to Managua 


La Bree, Meivin C., Zanzibar to Conakry 
Laemmerzahi, Arthur J., Frankfurt to 


Longhens David Burton, Bangkok t 
nghau vid Burton, Ban ‘0 
ERIN 


Lee, Elder A., Rome to Brussels 
Leonas, Linda Gail, A/OS to Port Louis 
Lindahl, Emil G., M/FS1/LT to Saigon 


Mann, Richard S., M/FSI/LT to Kuala 





Lumpur 
Martin, W. tt, DG/PER to Hong Kong 
Martinez, pedne, Madrid to ARA/USOAS 
Matthews, Gary L., A./.D. (Overseas) to 

Leninerad Hufi 
McCanlies, Wanda F., Moscow to Tokyo 
McEldowney, Frederick C., Pretoria to 

Muscat : Yar 
McFall, V., Frances. Lima to Belgrade 
McGowan, Howard L., Luanda to 

Rio de Janeiro : - 
Mendez, Raul A., Montevideo to ARA | Pau 
Mikulak, Michael P., Monrovia to Manila| SCA/F 
Miller, Robert Wesley, M/FS!/AOT 
Miller, Walter M.K., Bangkok to A/OC/P 
Miller, William F., AF to Paris — Sar 
Moore, Nancy Louise, CU to Yh Howel 
Mulvey, Mark E., Saigon to A/SY/I 
Muroaka, Harold M., BF/FS to Bangkok 
Murray, Thomas F., Jr., Oslo to EUR Hat 
Musolf, Lewis E., Warsaw to Tel Aviv | ingwa 
Narten, Philip C., Paris to EUR an Ss 
Olbrish, Virginia A., Vientiane to Vienna | !FD; 
Olton, A., Ankara to Colombo rt, 
Oxford, Helen M., Sofia to EUR nein 
Parks, Paul D., A/OC to Managua _ Willia 
Perich, Thomas J., JOC/FSI to Munich | Fg; 


Perreault, Emily A., Yaounde to Jakarta 
Pin i Michael M., Rangoon to 


iscio ) 
Pokrese, Albert, Lagos to AF i Gi 


Potter, Jule D., NEA to Paris Mary 
ra Diane A., Johannesburg to 
Pritchard, Gary C., Saigon to Brussels Ar 
Purcell, Arthur W., ARA to Johannesburg} Robe 
Rabenold, Ellwood M., Jr., San Jose to | 10 ns 
name, Douglas K., A.!.D. (overseas) to We 
Reid, James J., Jidda to Bombay ie 
Renna, Rochelle B., Brussels to Pag 
Montevideo nn 
Roberts, David A., Calcutta to Colombo. | 8", 
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fohmann, Johanna W., Lisbon to 

Phnom Penh 

Roodhouse, James W., Khorramshahr to 
Frankfurt 

huh, Kenneth, A/OC to Bonn 

Sanchez, Andres G., Rio de Janeiro to 
Caracas 

sanchez, Lorenzo B., Quito to ARA 

savage, Eleanor Wallace, M/FSI/LT to 
Paris 

§chwartze, Kathleen D., Rabat to 
Bucharest 

Seaver, Christopher T., Kinshasa to 
Bogota 

Seiberling, Harriet L., Tokyo to Accra 

Sexton, Jane E., A/OC to Rome 


‘) Smith, Allen D., Santiago to 


Buenos Aires 
Smith, Peter R., A/OC to Bangkok 
Spear, Jeannette A., Tehran to NEA 
illane, John P., Quito to Bern 
hr, Sandra A., Calcutta to D/MBFR 
Stoker, Wayde C., Brasilia to ARA 
Stout, Doyl2 W., Mogadiscio to Caracas 
Straus, Ulrich A., ACDA to Rome 
Suddath, Joseph M., Lagos to AF 
Sullivan, Joseph G., Mexico City, D.F. to 
Kampala 
Trebbe, F. Donley, Oslo to Phnom Penh 
Tricinella, Mildred D., Bogota to Santiago 





Tuten, James T., Moscow to Paramaribo 
Vantuy!, Barbara Anne, London to 
Port Louis 
Villegoureix-Ritaud, Phyllis, S/R to 
Port-au-Prince . 
— Betty A., M/FSI/LT to Mexico, 


Walker, Richard T., Tehran to Vienna 

Watson, Bobby L., Ankara to Guadalajara 

“foe Dougias K., A.|.D. (overseas) to 

uito 

Wazer, M. Patricia, Tokyo to Seoul 

Wilkes, William N., Jr., Kingston to ARA 

Willa, Stuart A., A/OC to Manila 

Wollam, Park F., A.1.D. (overseas) to 
Belize 

Young, — A., A/OPR/ADP to 


angko 
Zachary, Dan A., Athens to Paris 


RETIREMENTS 


Croft, Martha H., A/OPR/RS 
Dickerson, conte +» AF 
Graninger, Fernleigh R., A/OPR/VS 
Hagan, John Logan, 10/HDC 
Hairston, Jordan R., A/OPR/RS 
Hooper, Peter, Jr., CA/FS/SO 
Hoult, Mary E., 10/CMD/PR 
Isaminger, John W., NEA 








Lottridge, Ruth M., Ankara 
Margrave, Robert N., M/DG/PER 
Marston, Alice T., DG/MED/DD 
coe Harold 0., A/OPR/LS 
Robinson, June M., PA/PS/CB 
Silasi, Esther C., EUR 

Tercero, Dorothy M., A/OPR/LS 
Warnes, Colin Martin, St. John’s 
Williams, Robert B., A/OC/EX 
Willis, Deloris E., Guadalajara 
Zook, Donovan @., SCI/AE 


RESIGNATIONS 


Barbour, Walworth, Tel Aviv 
Beckmann, Rebecca Sue, Caracas 
Bryan, Suzanne E., Paris 
Digilio, V. Rodger, White House 
Fitzgerald, Anne, EA/ACA 
Gullick, Jerry W., Tehran 
Keating, Dwight M., CIEP 
Kennedy, David M., Brussels 
King, Tamara J., Athens 
Kinsey, John R., A/OC/PE 
Mushett, Howard F., Vientiane 
Nowell, Polly Ann, Lagos 

Otero, Maria L., DG/PER 
Vonpeterffy, George, |O 
Wilkins, Patricia A., Kabul 
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PROMOTIONS 
GS-15 
Huffman, B. Keith, Jr., L/AF. 
GS-13 
Yambor, John F., A/FSO/CR. 
GS-12 
Esmacher, David F., IGA; Kaufman, 
Paul C., SCA/PPT/AB; Mite, Beatrice, 
SCA/PPT; O'Malley, Edward, SCA/PPT. 
GS-11 
Sapp, Peggy J., INR/XR/RCM; Smith, 
Howell. B., MOPRIRS. 
GS-9 


_ Hathaway, Christine P., S/OPR; Hem- 
ingway, Barbara, SCA/PPT; Horsey, Sarah 
R., SCA/PPT; Hughes, F. Louise, EB/ 
IFD; Jackson, Jean D., S/CPR; Lowen- 
prt, Carolyn S., SCA/PPT; McHugh, 
eginald J., A/OPR/RS; Mikalaski, 
Christine, D; Ryan, Judith Ann, SCA/PPT; 
Williams, Barbara P., PM; Zorrilla, Sylvia 
F., SCA/PPT. 


GS-8 


Givens, Barbara J., ACDA; Spruell, 


| Mary L., PA/PG 


GS-7 

Arthur, Lawrence L., SCA/PPT; Boylan, 
Robert J., IV, SCA/PPT; Brophy, Barbara 
oe SCA/PPT; Eidsness, Jan Christina, 
CA/FS; Grant, Tommye, L: M., SCA/PPT; 

gan, Patricia S., SCA/PPT; Hahlen 
Mae L!, 10/EX; Hegarty, Patrick H., SCA/ 
PT; Horton, Norma J., A/OPR/RS; 
Huther, Lynda, PM/MC; Laugelli, Cynthia- 
Ann B., SCA/PPT; Leps, Mary Ann, Mor- 
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Con Eileen Kay, PER/MGT/PS to 
Davis, Martha A., A&CP to SCA/PPT 


President of Italy Cites 
Former FSO Edwin Adams 


The President of the Republic of 
Italy bestowed upon Edwin M. 
Adams, retired Foreign Service 
Officer, the decoration of Cavaliere 
Ufficiale in the Order Al Merito della 
Repubblica Italiana on January 29. 

On March 12, 1973, at a celebra- 
tion at the Italian Embassy in Wash- 
ington, his Excellency, Ambassador 
Egidio Ortona presented the decora- 
tion to Mr. Adams in the presence of 
the Embassy’s staff, representatives 
from the Italian Mission to the Un- 
ited Nations in New York and Mr. 
Adams’ family. 

Ambassador Ortona expressed ap- 
preciation for Mr. Adams’ many years 
of work in Italian affairs when he was 
on the Italian desk in the Department 
and during his six year assignment at 
the American Embassy in Rome. 

Ambassador Ortona said _ that 
when Mr. Adams retired from the 
Foreign Service his work in televi- 
sion, specifically his program, “Ven- 
ice, My Love” which he wrote for 
NBC and which has been broadcast 
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Mr. Adams, left; Ambassador Ortona. 


three times and has now been ac- 
quired by the UN for additional 
broadcasts, aroused such extraordi- 
nary public acclaim and revealed 
such unusual insight into Italian life 
and appreciation for its culture that it 
magnified the reasons for the decora- 
tion. 

In the past 18 months Mr. Adams 
has appeared in seven _ television 
shows, five of which he has written, 
and in three movies produced by Par- 
amount, Warner Brothers, and Col- 
umbia Pictures. 
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ALVES, Marcio M. A grain of mustard 
seed: the awakening of the Brazilian revo- 
lution. New York, Doubleday, 1973. $1.95 

BAILEY, Helen M. and Abraham P. 
Nasatir. Latin America: the development 
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CLARKE, Roger A. Soviet economic 
facts, 1917-1970. New York, John Wiley, 
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to Arabism: essays on the origins of Arab 
nationalism. Chicago, Univ. of Illinois 
press, 1973. $8.95 
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sion: Lancashire and the American Civil 
War. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago press, 
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EUROPEAN security and the Atlantic 
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Warner R. Schilling. New York, Columbia 
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GUTIERREZ, Carlos M. The Domini- 
can Republic: rebellion and repression. 
Translated by Richard E. Edwards. New 
York, Monthly Review press, 1973. $6.95 

HALLSTEIN, Walter. Europe in the 
making. New York, Norton, 1973. $8.95 

HINTON, Harold C. An introduction 
to Chinese politics. New York, Praeger, 
1973. $8.50 

HOLBROOK, Sabra. France; the invis- 
ible revolution. Nashville, Tenn., Thomas 
Nelson, 1973. $5.95 

IBINGIRA, G. S. K. The forging of an 
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ence, 1894-1962. New York, Viking, 
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KHADDURI, Majid. Arab contempo- 
taries: the role of personalities in politics. 
or Md., Johns Hopkins, 1973. 
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years of triumph: the American people, 
1939-1945. New York, Coward, McCann 
and Geoghegan, 1973. $10.00 

REINA, Ruben E. Parana: social boun- 
daries in an Argentine city. Austin, Univ. 
of Texas press, 1973. $12.50 
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York, Basic Books, 1973. $8.95 
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gan, 1973. $6.95 
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a reappraisal. New York, Taplinger, 1973. 
$9.95 


Biography and Memoirs 


CARR, John L. Robespierre: the force 
of circumstances. New York, St. Martin’s, 
1973. $8.95 

DE TOLEDANO, Ralph J. J. Edgar 
Hoover: the man in his time. New Ro- 
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JACOBS, Andrew. The Powell affair: 
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METZLER, Ken. Confrontation: the 
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from the papers of Adolf A. Berle. Edited 
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New York, Harcourt, 1973. $18.50 

NICHOLSON, Nigel. Alex: the life of 
Field Marshal Earl Alexander of Tunis. 
New York, Atheneum, 1973. $10.00 

PARKER, J. A. Angela Davis: the 
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Adolf Hitler. New York, Praeger, 1973. 
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Diplomatic History 


CHACE, James. A world elsewhere: 
the new American foreign policy. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s, 1973. $5.95 

CHALLENER, Richard D. Admirals, 


generals, and American foreign policy, 
1898-1914. Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
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FIFIELD, Russell H. Americans in 
Southeast Asia: the roots of commitment. 
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HERRING, George C., Jr. Aid to Rus- 
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MORRIS, Eric. Blockade: Berlin and 


the cold war. New York, Stein and Day, 
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BATTALIA, O. William and John J. 
Tarrant. The corporate eunuch. New York, 
T. Y. Crowell, 1973. $6.95 

BRANDON, Henry. The retreat of 
American power. New York, Doubleday, 
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BROWNELL, Blaine A., comp. Bosses 
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and Warren E. Stickle. Boston, Houghton- 
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CONVERSION from war to peace: so- 
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Gordon and Breach, 1973. $5.95 

COX, Robert et al. The anatomy of in- 
fluence: decision making in international 
organization. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
univ. press, 1973. $15.00 

FOONER, Michael. Interpol: the in- 
side story of the international crime-fight- 
ing organization. Chicago, Henry Reg- 
nery, 1973. $6.95 

FRANKEL, Marvin E. Criminal sen- 
tences: law without order. New York, 
Hill and Wang, 1973. $5.95 

KLEIN, Lawrence R. A textbook of 
econometrics. 2d ed. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1973. $14.00 

KNORR, Klaus. Power and wealth: the 
political economy of international power. 
New York, Basic Books, 1973. $7.95 

MAGNIFICO, Giovanni. European 
monetary unification. New York, John 
Wiley, 1973. $14.95 

MELANSON, Philip H., comp. Knowl- 
edge, politics, and public policy; intro- 
ductory readings in American politics. 
Cambridge, Mass., Winthrop, 1973. $4.95 

PROUTY, Fletcher L. The secret team: 
the CIA and its allies in control of the 
United States and the world. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1973. $8.95 

RIDGEWAY, James. The last play: 
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energy resources. New York, E. P. Dut- 
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SIEMENS, Nicolai et al. Operations 
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STATE of the nation. Edited by Wil- 
liam Watts and Lloyd A. Free. New York, 
Universe Books, 1973. $8.50 

WESTON, Paul B. and Kenneth M. 
Wells. The administration of justice. 2d 
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1973. $10.95 

WOLFE, Alan. The seamy side of 
democracy: repression in America. New 
York, David McKay, 1973. $6.95 


Reference Works 


DAVIS, William. The language of 


money: a dictionary of business and 
finance. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 1973. 
$6.95 


THE LAW of war: a documentary his- 
tory. Edited by Leon Friedman. New 
York, Random House, 1973. 2 vols. $65.00 

NAUMAN, St. Elmo. Dictionary of 
American philosophy. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1973. $10.00 

SMITH, Elsdon C. New dictionary of 
American family names. New York, Har- 
per and Row, 1973. $12.95 
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dictionary of World War II. New York, 
St. Martin’s, 1973. $8.95 
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